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32 BARROW DIGGERS (The), a dialogue in 
imitation of the Grave Diggers in Hamlet, 
with explanatory notes, plates, 4to, cloth, 
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Who by his suavity of manner, and courteous kindness, has at 
all times pre-eminently contributed to encourage the Antiquary to enter 
into researches, which derive additional interest from the lustre he casts 


over them. 
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Wreface. 


The Dialogue of the Barrow Diggers, in Imitation of the Grave Diggers 
in Hamlet, was written shortly after the Author of it had assisted an exceedingly 


agreeable party in opening a Barrow. 


The reading of the Manuscript having afforded amusement to those, who 
were present, they were induced to illustrate it with Drawings descriptive of the 
Urns and Implements, which are frequently found in successful examinations of 


the Tumuli of the Antient Britons. 


A few Copies have been printed with the addition of an Introduction, 
and Notes, original and collated from the Works of eminent Historians and 
Antiquaries, with the desire of recalling to the remembrance of ‘‘ Barrow Diggers, ” 
the principal characteristics of their subterranean pursuits, and directing the 
attention of the curious Inquirer to almost the only source from whence any 
information can be derived of the Manners and Customs of the early Inhab- 


itants of Britain. 


Whether the Author of the following pages may succeed or fail in the 
attainment of these objects, he sincerely expresses his thanks to those kind friends, 
who either by their Talents, or the loan of the Treasures in their possession have 


contributed to the Embellishment of this unpretending little Work. 
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Sutrovuction, 


Historians inform us that. the practice of raising artificial mounds of 
Earth over the dead is of great Antiquity. Some of the Antient Heathens 
may indeed have affected to care little whether they were buried or not, and 
Christians in the hope of a Resurrection to eternal life may have lightly 
esteemed the threats of their Poreenturs that they would deprive them of a 
grave; but still throughout all ages of the World there has been a religious 
or superstitious care réspecting the interment of the Ashes or Bodies of the 


Dead. 


Sepulchrum Tumulus PHignat. 


Triumphant ! Death, on his Pale Horse, 
Hath boundless power to slay 
With Hunger, Sword, or sad Remorse, 


Whate’er returns to clay. 


But still all Nature pleads in strains, 
Which touch the tender heart, 
Oh! spurn not, spurn not the remains 


Of those who’ve felt his dart! 
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2A grave the Patriarchs demand, 
As strangers for their Race ; 
°The Pyramids in AXgypt’s land 


Proclaim a resting place. 


*A Lofty Mound of Earth declares, 
Where Alyattes lies ; 
> Patroclus with Achilles shares 


A Tomb, that Age defies. 


The © Britons, ’ Romans, and the * Danes, 
Inter’d their slain with care; 
And who shall disregard their pains, 


Or funeral rites impair ? 


° For sacred are those spots of ground, 
Which to the Dead we give; 

10 At the last day the Trump shall sound, 
4 And their Dry Bones shall live. 
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Che Barrow Diggers, 


Persons Bepresenteyd. 


Antiquarius. : | Chree Barrow Diggers. 
Disctpulus. | Lookers On. 


Scene. A M-Barrow on a Common. 
Ginter Chree Barrow Diggers with Spaves, Shovels, Ke. 


Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Is this a Roman, or a ® British Barrow? 
Quy. Bar. Dig. é 

I tell thee ’tis a British Barrow, therefore straightways ' open it; 
Antiquarius hath set on it, and finds it British Burial. 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

How can that be, if Roman Ornaments and Arms should here be 
found? 
2nv. Bar. Dig. | 

'° They may be found. 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

It must be Roman, it cannot be British Burial. For here lies the 
point; If Roman Arms and Ornaments are found in it, it argues a Roman 
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The Barrow Diggers. 15 


Act; and a Barrow Act hath three Branches, to Act, to Dig, to Shovel; we 
go to work willingly. | 
dry. Bar. Dig. 

Nay; but hear you good friend! 

Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Give me leave. Here is a Common; good; here is the Barrow ; 
good; if the Barrow contains Roman Arms, or Urns, it must be a Roman 
Barrow; mark you that; but if spear heads made of flints, and British Arms 
are here, it must be a British Barrow; if nought but an empty Cist ! tumulus 
inanis. He that is not inclined to dig, shortens not our work. 
2ay. Bar. Dig. 

But is this Barrow Law? 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Ay, marry is’'t Antiquarius’s Barrow Law. 
Qay. Bar. Dig. 
/ Will you ha’ the truth on’t. ' If this had been a Roman relic of 
funeral pomp, it would have been a very different sort of Burial. The ' Romans 
raised not Barrows o’er their Dead. 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Why there thou say’st: and the more pity that great folks shall 
countenance the grandeur of gaudy funerals, more than their poorer neighbours. 
To my mind they are mighty like representations of Death carrying off his 
wealthy victims in Triumph. Come my spade. There are no antient gentlemen ; 
but. Gardeners, Geologists, and Barrow Diggers; they hold up Adams 
profession. 
3rv. Bar. Dig. 

Was he a Gentleman ? 
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Che Barrow Diggers. 17 


Ist. Bar. Dig. 

He was the first that ever bore Arms, a Mattoc, Shovel, and a 
Spade. . 
Qny. Bar. Dig. 

Why, he had none. 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

What, art a heathen?’ How dost thou understand the Scripture? 
The Scripture says, Adam digged. Could he dig without arms? [I'll put 
another question to thee; if thou answerest me not to the purpose, confess 
thyself. 
ory. Bar. Dig. 

Go to work. 


After habing taken an obserbation With a Compass, and marked out a 
Section, they commence opening the Barrow. 


Ist. Bar. Dig. 
What is that earthly form all skin and bone, which eludes the Sexton, 

the Mason, and the Carpenter ? 
Quy. Bar. Dig. 

The Living Skeleton, for that fragile frame outlives a thousand 
Harry’s. 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Now where is he? 
2ny. Bar. Dig. 

Eating Soup Maigre! 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Eating Soup Maigre! Where! 
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Che Barrow Diggers. 19 


2ny. Bar. Dig. 
Not where fat Kings are eaten: a certain convocation of politic 


worms are e’en at them. Your worm is your only Emperor for diet: we fat 
all creatures else to fat us; and we fat ourselves for maggots: Your fat 
King and your lean Skeleton is but variable service: two dishes, but to 
one table that’s the end. 


Ist. Bar. Dig. 
Alas! Alas! 2°shall I feed worms when I am dead? 


Quy. Bar. Dig. 
Ay, and a living Skeleton may fish with the worm that hath 
eat of a King; and eat of the Fish that hath fed of that Worm. 


Ist. Bar. Dig. 
What dost thou mean by this? 


2iy. Bar. Dig. 

Nothing; but to show you how a King may go a progress 
through the carcase of a living Skeleton. 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

I like thy wit well in good Faith; To’t again; Come, what is this 
Barrow ? 


Quy. Bar. Dig. 
Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for your dull ass will 
not mend his pace with beating: and when you are asked this question next 


say ‘tis a British Barrow; a house that will last till doomsday. Go get thee 


to “ Shapwicke and fetch me a stoup of liquor. 


ist. Bar. Dig. continues Digging and Sings. 


» Britons raisd an earthy mound, 


23 Whene’re their Chieftains died, 
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Che Barrow Diggers 21 


And I am digging under ground, 


Where delvers have not tried. 


Antiquartus and¥ Disctpulus Znter. 


Ant. 
Has this fellow no feeling of his business, he sings at Barrow 
opening? 
Dis. 
He knows not that he treads on hallowd Mould! 
Ant. 


Tis e’en so, the hand of Antiquaries only hath the Barrow Sense. 


Ist. Bar. Dig. continues Diqging and Sings. 


Clasp’s, ** Celts, and Arrow-heads, Vl try 
To claw within my Clutch, 
And if a Shield I should espy, 


Tl vow there ne’er was such. 


*> With Popish Tricks, and * Relics rare, 
The Priests their Flocks do gull; 
In casting out the earth take care, 
Huzza! I’ve found a * Skull. 
Carefully takes up the Skull. 
Ant. : 
That skull had a tongue in it and could sing once. How the 
knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were a slave’s jaw-bone or that of 
the first Murderer! That might be the pate of a *’ Druid, which this ass 
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Che Barrow Diggers. 23 


now oerreaches; one that would gorge his Deities with human _ blood: 
might it not? 
Dis. 
It might. 
Ant, 

Or of a * Warrior, who could say kill and burn captives to 
appease the Dead. Or a Chieftain that prais’d another Chieftain’s horse, 
when he meant to beg it. 

Dis. 

Ay, Antiquarius! or it might be a Slave’s! 
Ant. 

Why een so; and now my lady Worm’s chapless and knocked 
about the mazzard with a Sexton’s shovel. MHere’s fine revolution an we had 


> 
our spectacles to see’t. Prodigious to think on’t. 


Ist. Gar. Dig. continues Digging anv Sings. 


A Mattoc, Shovel, and a Spade, 
Will dig up human bones; 
3%°To play at Marbles Britons made, 


‘Some ‘small round Portland Stones. 


If Casges we find, or iron *! Arms 
Of curious form and make, 
Why surely they ’re Roman charms, 
Your British Creed to shake. ' 
Ant. 
Cease prattler cease! Why should they not be the Casques ; 


Arms; or ” Bosses of British Chieftains in Roman service? “No golden 
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filagree work nor carved ivory; No Amethystine Beads, nor * Chrystal Balls, 
55 No Coins, No Medals, No well-formed **Urns, nor colourd Stones from 
Rome will here be found; but Tin, *’ Glass, or ** Amber Beads, the Tusks of 
Boars, or * Unbaked Urns of rudely shape with limpet shells will denote 


’tis a British Barrow. 


lst. Bar. Dig. continues Digging, and comes to a Cist, 
and Sings. 


This * Cist of chalk just like a grave 
For such a guest is meet, 
As if asleep here rests the brave, 
Below the Turf three feet. 
Ant. 
How independent the knave is! we must speak by the card. 
By the little Lord, Discipulus, since the passing of the Reform and 
Municipal Bills, I have taken note of it; that the toe of the Democrat 
comes so near the heel of the Aristocrat, he galls his kibe. How long hast 
thou been a Barrow Digger ? 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 
Of all the Ages of the World I came not tot in that Age 
when the whole Earth was in a state of * Fusion. 
Ant. 
How long’s that since? 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 
Cannot you tell that! Every Mechanic can tell that. It was 
that very day that young “Pluto was born: he that was a Geologist. 
- He that gave a New System by Posting through the bowels of the Earth 


in his chariot drawn by four Horses. 
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Ant. 
Ay marry! how did he do that? 


Ist. Bar. Dig. 
With Lucifer Matches. 


Ant. 
Why? 
lst. Bar. Dig. 


Because he was mad after Proserpine! 


Ant. 

How came he mad? 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Very strangely they do say. 
Aut. 

How strangely ? 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

: Faith e’en with loosing his wits. 


Ant. 
Upon what ground? 


Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Why here upon this ground that’s gradually elevating itself. 
*8Cant you perceive its motion upwards? How dizzy I do feel! 

Ant. 

Peace I pray you! How long will the jaws of a * Leviathan or 
the Bones of a * Megatherium lie in the earth e’er they crumble info dust. 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Faith if they be not fused in Pluto’s crucible for many thousand 


years. 
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Ant. 

Good! But tell me again how long will a man lie?’ the earth e’er 
he rot? 

Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Ay, Geology and Zoology like man and wife are one in the 
delvings of bone grubbers. If he be not rotten before he die, he will last 
you some Eight years, or Nine years, a Tanner will last you Nine years. 
Ant. 

Why he more than another? 

Ist, Bar. Dig. 

Because, Antiquarius, his hide is so tanned with his trade, that 
he will keep out water a great while; and your water is a sore decayer of 
the dead body of your libertine. Here’s a “skull, (Cakes one from a Green 
Batse Wag.) Ive chang’d or filch’d that hath passed through various hands for 
Nine and Seventy Years. By Bumps, and Lumps, I judge ’twas not a 
Murderer’s. The Crowner’s Quest did err. The finding should have been a 
harmless Slayer of man. Whose was it? 

Ant. 

Nay, I .know not. 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 

A pestilence on him for a Dominie that was gibbetted. Anxious 
to obtain a relic of the man, a learned Leech chopp’d off his head and * pickled 
it. This same skull was Eugene Aram’s skull. ‘“The Schoolmaster abroad.” 
Dis. 


Why may not that be the skull of one that opened Barrows ? 
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Ist. Bar. Dig. 
Where is the grave organ of Acquisitiveness? I smell it not. 
Smells the Skull. 


Dis. 

I'll taste it not. Thou art a Phrenological Nonpareil. 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 
By the feel, by the taste, by the smell, by all that’s wonderful I 
vow that ’twas the skull of Eugene Aram. “ 
Ant. 

This. 

Cakes the Skull. 

Ist. Bar. Dig. 

E’en that 
Dis. 


That, that’s a woman’s skull! 
Ist. Bar. Dig. vests ow his Spave, anv Sings. 
Now by that skull sage Inglis swore, 
That Spurzheim ranks with dolts, 
And Simpson thinks with Dr. Bore, 


That ’twas a dangerous colts. 


While Granville, Knott and Dr. Fife, 
Th’ Identity decry, 

Shrewd Hindmarsh says upon his Life, 
The Proofs he'll flat deny. 


I learn from men, I learn from Books, 


That skulls are void of brains; 
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Behold the print. of iron hooks, 
And Eugene hung in chains. 


Ant. 


#8 Kugene Aram, I’ve heard of him Discipulus. He was a Pedagogue 
-and how abhorred in my imagination he is, my gorge rises at him. He received 
a Murderers judgment, and by that Name he died. He suffered for his crime 
at fifty four, his guilt or imnocence is chronicled on high. His body has 
moulder’d into dust. Upon his skull no certain mark has been put except the 
mark of Cain. Faith I hold not with Phrenology. Surely this skull belong’d 
to one, who liv’d not Thirty Years. Now get you to my Lady Rosa, and tell 
her, let her paint an inch thick to this favor she must come at last, will 
she smile at that? Pry’thee, Discipulus, tell me one thing! 
Dis. 

What's that Antiquarius? 
Ant. 

Dost thou think Discipulus, the British Chieftain looked . of this 


fashion 7? the earth? 


Dis. 

I do. 
Ant. 

And smelt so earthy? Pah! 

Returns the Skull to Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Dis. 

Ee’n so Antiquarius. 
Ant. 


To what quaint uses we may return Discipulus, the Unbaked Urn 
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_ perchance contains the Noble Chieftain’s ashes, and why may not imagination 
trace his dust ’till we find it stopping a Mouse-hole ? 


Dis. 


’Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 
Ant. 

No, Faith, not a jot, but to follow him thither with modesty 
enough, and likelihood to lead it, as thus. The Chieftain died. The Chieftain 
returneth to the Dust. The Dust is Earth, and why of that Earth whereto he 


was converted might not a Mouse-hole be stopped? 


The British Chieftain dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away, 
Oh! that the Earth, which kept vast Tribes in awe,- 


Should strive in vain to check a Mouse’s paw. 


Dis. 
How oft to day, 
Have we consorted with the dead ? 
- Ant. | 
Peace to their Manes, hear me my good friend, 
That yonder Sun now scarcely lends his light 
To grubs and eyeless skulls. 
Dis. 
Ee’n so Antiquarius. 
Ant. 
How long have we been here ? 
Dis. 


4 Eight day’s. No more be done! 
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Ist. Bar. Dig. 
Must there no more be done? 
50 We've made an inverted Cone. 
Ant. 
51 No more be done, 
Respect sepulchral rites, inhume those bones 
Shards, Flints, and Earth replace, and heap up here 
A pile of dust upon the sleeping dead, 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
To oer top old Badbury, and prepare 
To conduct our fair guides unto their homes. 
The heavens do lowr upon us for ill 


Obey my mandate. 


The Barrow Diggers commence closing the Barrow. 
"Tis cold Antiquarius. 
"Tis very cold, the wind is Northerly. 


Your cloak to its right use; "tis for the outer man. 
Discipulus assists Antiquartus tn cloaking. 
Ant. 
Thank you Discipulus. 
Ist. Bar. Dig. 
To’t again, Come. 
any. Bar. Dig. 


Who builds stronger than a Mason, or a Carpenter! 
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The Barrow Diggers. 


Ist. Bar. Dig. 

Ay! tell me that, and shovel away. 
sry. Bar. Dig. 

Marry now I can’t tell. 
2nd. Bar. Dig. 

A Cist maker. 


Ant. 


Get you home womankind go! 


Ist. Bar. Dig. Shobels, anv Sings. 


Fairies dance round the mystic rings, 


In hare-bells oft they lie; 


To say that they are changing things, 


Oh! fie, Oh! Maro fie. 


When secret fear our heart alarms, 
And cares the mind oppress; 
Then women with their playful charms 

Are quick to lend redress. 


Ant. 


This Barrow Digger is a merry knave. 


Dis. 


39 


Come we'll not tarry, but carry off our Treasures, More Antiquorum. 


2nv. Bar. Dig. 
53 Dust to Dust farewell. 
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Note 1. Pace 9. 
Rev. c. 6. v. 8. 

Behold a Pale Horse: and his name that sat on him was Death, 
and Hell followed with him, and power was given unto them over the fourth 
part of the earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and with death, and 
with the beasts of the earth. 


Norte 2. Pace 11. 
GEN. c. 23. v. 4. 

Abraham stood up, from before his dead, and said, I am a 
stranger and sojourner with you: give me a possession of a burying place with 
you, that I may bury my dead out of my sight. 

GEN. c. 50. v. 5. 
My Father made me swear, saying, Lo, I die: in my grave 


which I have digged for me in the land of Canaan, there shalt thou bury me. 


Nore 3. Pace 11. 

For whatever other purposes the pyramids were used, there can be 
very little doubt, but that they were designed for sepulchres. CHEOPS intended 
the largest pyramid, which was a work of twenty years, as a place of Burial for 
himself: and his Brother CHEPHREN constructed a smaller one for the same 
purpose ; but both of them when dying ordered their relations to bury them secretly 
lest their bodies should be taken from their tombs and cast to the dogs by those 
whom they had cruelly oppressed. The pyramids are merely a refined improve- 


ment of the original Barrows in AZgypt. 
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The group of the pyramids of Teotihuacan is in the valley of Mexico, 
eight leagues north-east from the capital, in a plain that bears the name of the Path 
of the Dead. Theré are two large pyramids dedicated to the Sun, and to the Moon; 
and these are surrounded by several hundred of small pyramids, which served 
according to the tradition of the natives as burial places for the Chiefs of the 
Tribes. Around the Cheops and the Mycerinus in Aigypt there are eight 


small pyramids, placed with symmetry, and parallel to the fronts of the greater. 


Nore 4. Pace 11. 

LyDIA boasts of one monument of art second to none, but those of 
the Aigyptians and Babylonians. It is the sepulchre of ALYATTES the father of 
Crezsus. The foundation is composed of immense stones, the rest of the 
structure is a huge mound of earth. The edifice was raised by Merchants, 
Labourers, and Young Women. On the summit of this monument there remained 
within the remembrance of HERODOTUS five termini, upon which were inscriptions 
to ascertain the performance of each, and to intimate that the Women accomplished 
the greater part of the work. The circumference of the tomb is six furlongs 


and two plethra, the breadth thirteen plethra. 
Norte 5, Pace Il. 


Arrived at Ida’s spreadings woods, 
(Fair Ida, water’d with descending floods) 
Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes, on strokes ; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks, 
Headlong, deep echoing groans the thickets brown; 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 
The wood the Grecians cleave, prepar’d to burn; 
And the slow mules the same rough road return. 
The sturdy woodmen equal burdens bore 


(Such charge was given them) to the sandy shore; 
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There, on the spot, which great Achilles show’d, 
They easd their shoulders, and dispos’d their load ; 
Circling around the place, where times to come, 


Shall view Patroclus, and Achilles’ tomb. 


The people to their ships return, 
While those departed to inter ‘the slain 
- Heap with a rising pyramid the plain, 
A hundred foot in length, a hundred wide, 
The growing structure spreads on every side; 
High on the top the manly corpse they lay, 
And well fed sheep, and sable oxen slay: 
Achilles cover’d with their fat the dead, 
And the pil’d victims round the body spread ; 
Then jars of honey, and of fragrant oil, 
Suspends around low bending o’er the pile. 
Four sprightly coursers, with a deadly groan, 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown, 
Of nine large dogs, domestic at his board, 
Fall two selected to attend their lord, 
Then last of all and horrible to tell, 
Sad sacrifice! twelve Trojan captives fell. 
On these the rage of fire victorious preys, 
Involves and joins them in one common blaze. 
The structure crackles in the roaring fires, 
And all the night the plenteous flame aspires. 
All night Achilles hails Patroclus’ soul, 
With large libations from the golden bowl. 
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As a poor father helpless and undone, 

Mourns o’er the ashes of an only son, 

Takes a sad pleasure the last bones to burn, 
And pours in tears, ere yet they close the Urn: 
So stay’d Achilles, circling round the shore, 

So watch’d the flames, till now they flame no more. 
The Greeks obey; where yet the embers glow, 
Wide o’er the pile the sable wine they throw, 
And deep subsides the ashy heap below. 

Next, the white bones his sad companions place, 
With tears collected, in the golden vase. 

The sacred relics to the tent they bore, 

The Urn a veil of linen cover’d o’er, 

That done, they bid the sepulchre aspire, 

And cast the deep foundation round the pyre; 
High in the midst they heap the swelling bed 


Of rising earth, memorial of the dead. 


Note 6. Pace II. 

The Antient Britons not only burned, but buried their dead. 
They generally heaped up mounds of earth over the bodies or ashes of 
their most distinguished dead. It is uncertain when the use of coffins was 
introduced into this country. From the following passage of Mr. Strutt, it 
appears that from very remote times, our ancestors were interred in some kind of 
coffin. It was customary in the Christian Burials of the Anglo-Saxons to leave 
the head and shoulders of the corpse uncovered till the time of burial, that relations 


and friends might take a last view of the deceased. 


In digging the foundation of St. Pauls, the excavators first found deep 


under the graves of the later ages, and in a row below them the burial places of the 
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Saxon times. The graves were either lined with chalk or stone, and there were 
some stone coffins. Again, below these were discovered Roman Urns, and many 
British interments, in the latter of which were found numbers of Pins of Ivory, and 
hard Wood, seemingly Box, about six inches long. 

Note 7. Pace Il. 

The Romans had a peculiar Deity to preside over funerals, which 
were chiefly of two kinds, Public, Indicativum; Private, Tacitum. When the body 
was burnt and buried, it was called Bustum; but if the body was not burnt, it was 
with all its ornaments put into a coffin, or sarcophagus. 

Nore 8. PacE 11. 

The Danes buried their dead. Most of their Kings, and great men 

were buried in abbeys, and in the precints of religious houses. The bones of many 


of them are still preserved in chests, in Winchester Cathedral. 


Nore 9. Pace 11. 

That seems to me (says Cicero) to have been the most antient kind of 
burial, which according to Xenophon was used by Cyrus, for the body is returned 
to the earth, and so placed as to be covered with the veil of its Mother. Wherever 
Paganism was extirpated the custom of burning was disused, and the first natural way 


of burying the bodies of the deceased entire in the grave, prevailed in the room of it. 


Norte 10. Pace Il 
1. Cor. 15. 52. 
The trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be raised incorruptible 
and we shall all be changed. 
Note ll. Pace Il. 
Ezekiel Chap. 37. from verse 1. to 11. beautifully answers the ques- 
tion, shall these bones rise again? which was actually asked by a labourer engaged 


in opening a Barrow? 
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Nore 12. Pace 13. 

Barrows are artificial heaps of earth and sods of turf, and are some- 
times surrounded with a narrow trench. They were generally placed on elevated 
situations probably so that the surrounding tribes, far and wide, might see and par- 


ticipate in the funeral rites, which were performed on the sacrificial pile. 


They were reared by the first settlers in every Country, and afford the 
only insight we have into the History of the Antient Britons. Antiquaries, all agree 
in admitting that they were raised for sepulchral interments; but SrACKHOUSE 
has raised a new and exceedingly ingenious hypothesis concerning them. He 
writes that British Barrows, at least those in the Western Counties, when taken 
collectively exhibit the most complete system of vigilatory and communicating points 
that perhaps ever did or ever will exist; they are like so many mirrors placed with 
such optical skill and accuracy that they conduct the visual ray from point to point 
through all the windings and recesses of those circuitous dells, which they are evi- 
dently intended to overlook. ‘That the Gauls from whom the Britons descended had 
amongst them a regular system of speedy communication is plain from Cesar, they 
convey intelligence, says he, with great celerity through the fields and cantons by 
shouting with all their might, thus the intelligence is communicated from one to 
another, so that what happened at Orleans at sun rise, was known at Auvergne before 
nine in the evening, though the one place is one hundred and sixty miles from 


the other. 


This shouting was certainly not addressed to casual or chance audi- 
tors, but to persons regularly. stationed for the express purpose, otherwise these 


despatches must have been liable to considerable interruption and delay. 


To this end and to a much more speedy communication Barrows 
are admirably adapted as must be obvious to any one, who shall examine them 


with this view. 
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Sir R. C. Hoare has arranged the principal Barrows, which 


_ he has opened in Wilts and Dorset, under five heads. 


The Long Barrow which generally produces skeletons without Arms 


or Urns. 
The Bowl shaped Barrow. 
The Bell shaped being moulded in the shape of a Bell, and surrounded 


by a trench or vallum. 


The Female Barrow because in it are found beads and other small 


ornaments appropriate to women. 


* The Pond Barrow. The origin and history of which has never been 


proved, nor will it until an entire area has been turned up. 


Twin Barrows. When two artificial mounds of earth adjoin each 


other or are closely united together at their base, they are so called. 


The Barrows in the County of Dorset are amongst the most antient 
in Britain, and are generally situated on elevated ground. The most remarkable 
are Shipton Hill between Bridport and Dorchester, seven hundred and forty nine 
feet in length, one hundred and sixty one feet in breadth, and one hundred and 
forty seven feet high. Long Barrow near Pimperne, two hundred and twenty four 
feet long, ten feet high. Great Barrow near Wareham, one hundred feet in 
diameter and twelve feet high. Deverel Barrow, diameter fifty four feet at the 
base, twelve feet high. Nine Barrow Down, small round Barrows which vary in 
size. The Bowl shaped Barrows are most commonly to be met with, about eight 


feet high, fifty feet in diameter, and one hundred and sixty feet in circumference. 


The inside of Barrows are different in their structure, but when they 
are regular in their formation they consist of a coat of turf, broken chalk inter- 


spersed with fine gravel two feet, a layer of fine mould one foot, flints carefully 


N 
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arranged in a conical form three feet, a stratum of rich black loam with a white 
mouldiness between the particles, underneath this a cist cut in the chalk to the 


depth of three, four, or six feet. 


On the twenty eighth of September eighteen hundred and thirty eight, 
a Barrow seven feet high, forty five feet in diameter, and one hundred and sixty five 
feet in-circumference, was opened on Littleton Down, near Blandford. The various 
strata of which it was composed, were arranged in the following order. Vegetable 
loam four inches deep, broken chalk mixed with fine gravel and brown mould two 
feet, crusted chalk marl much decomposed and having a mouldy appearance. Black 
unctious mould surrounding and covering an Urn eighteen inches. A wall of flints 
forming a circle round the mould to protect an Urn, which stood on a thin layer of 
clay on chalk. <A layer of dark brown earth formed a cone over the mould and flint 
wall. This latter circumstance is rather unusual, and it is not improbable that a 


piece of wood originally supported the rude arch of earth. 


On the fourth of October, another Barrow was examined on the same 
Down with a similar result, but at the depth of five feet below the surface of it, a 
pyramidal heap of flints four and a half feet high, terminating in a single flint 
presented itself, and in the centre of the flints, an Urn surrounded by ashes was 


discovered in a cist. 


The loam so constantly met with in Barrows must have been a com- 
post of different kinds of mould, and decayed vegetable matter, strewed over the 
remains of the dead in these antient sepulchres ; for it is totally unlike the earth 
that constitutes the natural soil arouud them. . The chalk used in the different layers 
contains a less portion of carbonate of lime in it than that which has not been dis- 
turbed, from the circumstance of the former having been removed and exposed to 
atmospheric agency. Round stones also that had been worked smooth by 
the action of the sea, and which had been apparently brought from the ad- 


jacent shore, were found at the bottom of a Barrow near East Lulworth, 
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In the Barrows which have been opened in Dorsetshire, the 
modes of interment were various; but the deposits in the Deverel Barrow 
have been pronounced by Sir. R. C. Hoare, to be unique and unexampled 
in this island. That eminent Antiquarian mentions in his tumuli Wiltunenses 
four distinct kinds of burial in Wilts, and there are certainly not less in 
Dorset. | 


For there is the skeleton with the legs and knees gathered 
up to the chin, the thighs crossed and the left arm doubled up on the 
breast evidently by design. The skeleton extended at full length with the 
head turned toward the right shoulder, the right arm bent and laid across 
the breast. The skeleton laid from north to south, and immediately under 
it another skeleton laid from east to west. The skeleton scarcely below 
the surface of the tumulus, and the Urn containing the ashes of the dead 
in a cist beneath it. There are two, three, or four skeletons deposited 
together in different positions. Again, there is the body burnt, and the bones 
and ashes placed within an Urn, and covered sometimes. by a linen cloth 
fastened by a small brass pin. The mouth of the Urn being upwards and 
occasionally protected by flat flints or limpet shells. And there is the same 


form of interment with this difference, that the Urn is inverted over the ashes. 


But above all in the Deverel Barrow there was every method 
of interment, which had been followed after cremation had been used, for 
although each corpse had been consumed by fire the ashes were variously 
deposited. In that productive Barrow, W. A. MILES Esq. found seventeen 
Urns in cists under stones, and four Urns on the natural soil enclosed 
in a rude kind of arch composed of flints, making twenty one burials in 
Urns. In the interior of a semicircle formed by stones he found five cists, 
which having been cut in the chalk contained burnt human bones without any 


Urn or protecting stone; and in four instances he discovered on the floor of 
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the Barrow, bones collected in a heap with charcoal, making a total of thirty 
one interments. An inexplicable regularity attended the placing of these sin- 
gular relics and the greater number were confined to the eastern extremity, 
probably as a mark of distinction. Some Urns were protected by three stones; 
but the singularity of this Barrow consisted in the curious assemblage of the 
stones. They appeared to be a species of compact sand stone, slightly tinged 
in some instances, as if by the ferruginous action of some portion of its compo- 
sition. These stones are probably indigenous having the character of those, 


which are common to the surface of chalk. Their name is dry wethers. 


Sir R. C. Hoare conjectures that this Barrow was raised for a 
family or general deposit, and that it must have been frequently opened to 


receive the interments. 


The articles deposited in Barrows together with the skeleton or 
ashes of the dead, were those which were esteemed the most valuable to them 
in life, and this custom is of very antient origin. An early instance of it is 
mentioned by Herodotus, who relates that Mycerinus having lost his only child 
and daughter, her death exceedingly afflicted him, and wishing to honor her 
remains with more than ordinary splendour he enclosed her body in an heifer 
made of wood and richly ornamented with gold. Indeed in the first ages the 
practice prevailed to a great extent, especially amongst the most uncivilized 
nations. Cesar informs us that not only ornaments, but slaves and clients were 
thrown into the funeral pile by the Gauls, and as the Britons used the same 
religious rites it is not surprising that in Barrows are found burnt human bones, 
Urns, Charcoal, fragments of unbaked Clay, Spear and Arrow Heads of flint, 
Hammers, and Celts of Stone, Pebbles, Iron and Brass, Armille of Ivory, 
Knives of flint, and unwrought Iron, Beads of blue Glass, Amber, Rings of 
metal like Tin, Buckles with thorn Tongues, Brass Pins, Brazen Daggers gilt, 


Stone Hatchets and Axes, Whet Stones, Ivory Scewers, Wire Ornaments set 
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in Gold, gold Chains, thin and pure Gold, Jet, vitrified Beads, Bracelets of 
bone, Stags Horns of a large size, skeletons of Dogs, bones and teeth of Horses, 


(but few of Sheep or other cattle,) and small bones of Birds and Mice. 


The contents of Barrows must not be judged by their forms. 
Some Antiquaries prefer to open the Bell-shaped Barrow with a trench around 
it. Others again select the low tumulus for examination; both at times are 
equally disappointed, and both at times are equally successful in their opera- 
tions. Undoubtedly those tumuli are the most antient in which only ashes, 


or the coarsest Urns are found. 


The conical shape of Barrows, their exposure to the dry air on 
elevated chalky soils, the turf that covers them being interlaced with small 
fibres, which absorb the rain or dew that descends upon them, reasonably 
account for the high state of preservation in which many of the Skeletons are 


found in the Barrows on the Downs of Dorset. 


Note 13. Pace 18, 

The Britons, adopting a similarity of usage with those nations in 
the east whence they migrated, reared Barrows in this Country long prior 
to the coming of the Romans; for the Danes and Saxons during their pre- 
datory visits could not have stayed long enough in one place to have erected 
such regular works, which bear internal evidence of their having been raised 
in time of peace.. And all the discoveries that have been made with regard 
to the interment of the Romans prove that they have had no connection with 
Barrows, and there is nothing even like them near their sepulchres, stations, 
or encampments, nor are any to be seen in Italy or Etruria. It is also a 
remarkable. circumstance that about a mile from Woodyates. lane end, the 
Roman road passes over part of a Barrow. Consistently says KING, with the 


idea of these tumuli being British, we find that in Cornwall, to which part of 


oO 
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the Island so many of the Britains retired in order to secure themselves finally 


from the Roman Arms, Barrows of a similar kind exceedingly abound. 


I consider, says Sir R. C. Hoare, the tumulus or Barrow as 
the most simple memorial of the mighty dead, and that Barrows were devoted 
to the interment of those distinguished Britons whose residences were fixed in 


the earliest times upon our open Down. 


Nore 14 Pace 13. 

The way to open a Barrow, is either to remove the mound of 
earth entirely, or to make a section through it at least six or eight feet 
wide from north to south, or from east to west, or to sink a shaft down 
the centre from top to bottom. Sir R. C. Hoare, invariably adhered to the 
latter mode with a desire not to injure the external form. The greatest 
caution should be used in removing the earth, especially when charcoal 
and fragments of pottery appear intermingled with it; for it not unfrequently 
happens that relics or interments are found near the surface, or round the 
outsides of a Barrow. With respect to the deposits, Mr. CUNNINGTON, 
first discovered and established contrary to the theory of Dr. STukKELy, 
that the primary interment is always on the floor of a Barrow or in a cist 
dug in the chalk beneath it. In one instance Sir R. C. Hoarse, after 
immense labour found a simple interment of burnt bones at the depth of 
fifteen feet. The interments are generally found about two, three, four, five 
or six feet below the surface of the natural soil. When a wall or heap of 
flints closely arranged together present themselves, they should be removed with 
the hand, because a pick-axe, crow-bar, or spade at such a crisis has often 
destroyed an Urn, by making an irruption into the cist. On arriving at the 
cist, the operations should be conducted slowly around its edge either with 
a trowel or a knife. Want of success at first should never terminate in 


abandoning a Barrow until it has been thoroughly examined. Sir R. C. Hoare, 
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found some of his greatest treasures in a Barrow, which had been previously 
opened, first by Mr. CUNNINGTON, and afterwards by some farmers in 
the neighbourhood without success. Amongst other ornaments in this Barrow 
he discovered the handle of a spear or dagger, which he declared exceeded 
in execution any thing he had ever seen. MR. CUNNINGTON, also made 
many important discoveries in Barrows which had been opened by Dr. STUKELY. 
W. A. Mixes Esq. in his most successful examination of the Deverel 
Barrow, says, while I was considering whether to proceed, spemque metumque 
inter dubius, I perceived the quantity of earth (which presented a mixture 
of pottery and charcoal, and flints indicating the action of fire) to diminish, 
and a bed of flints appear. This induced me to proceed. I found however 
that they extended no depth towards the centre, and still less towards the 
east, the chief part appeared towards the west of the tumulus, and after 
having advanced in that direction about four feet three Urns presented 
themselves. A compass and line are exceedingly useful, and a_pick-axe, 
shovel, spade, trowel, and a knife (blade seven inches by two in the widest 
part, handle five inches,) are the best implements to be used in opening 
a Barrow. 
Nore 15. Pace 13. 

Where Roman Insignia have been found in Barrows, or Barrows” 
were raised in Roman times, there is every reason to believe that they were 


the sepulchres of British Officers, in Roman Service. 


The magnificent Roman Stirrup from which the drawings figure 
one and two were taken, is in the possession of MR. and Mrs. FARQUHARSON, 
of Langton House, to whom the Author is greatly indebted for their kindness 
in having allowed him to introduce it into this little work. It was found a 
short distance from the Mansion of Montacute, in a quarry on Hamden Hill. 


The Metal of which it is formed is Bronze and it appears to have been cast in 
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a mould. The richness of the devices with which it is ornamented, the beauty 
and elegance of its shape, and the massiveness of its form, cannot fail to excite 
the curiosity of every real Antiquary and almost induce him to express the wish 
that it was numbered amongst the treasures in his own cabinet. Its dimensions 


are as follows. 


Length of the foot rest. Inches 4 
Width of the foot rest. 33 
Height of the Stirrup. 64 


Width of the side at the base. 2 
Width of the side at the top. 1 


Be Be 


Sir R. C. Hoare, considered the Mansion of Montacute and 
Hamden Hill so particularly worthy of notice that he thus alludes to them 
in a letter to Sir A. CARLISLE, Secretary of the Royal Society of Anti- 


quaries. 


The Mansion of Montacute owes its origin to Sir EDWARD 
PHELIPS KNIGHT, who was Sergeant to QUEEN ELIZABETH, and who com- 
menced the building in fifteen hundred and eighty, and finished it in sixteen 
hundred and one, since which time it has been the constant residence of 
the family of Pugnirs. It is a fine specimen of the Elizabethan stile of 


architecture. 


Hamden Hill is celebrated for its fine quarries. The earthen 
works which surround the entire hill are noble and extensive, being in 
circumference three miles, and the area contains above two hundred acres. 
Its shape is very irregular, at the extreme angle towards the north, some 
Roman remains may still be observed in a small circular earth-work. Not far 
from it aré several curious relics of antiquity, and such as perhaps do 


not exist in our Island; they are low perforated stones fixed in the ground 
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at certain intervals, and are supposed to have originally served as picquets 
for the cavalry. Along the western circumvallation of the hill are the principal 
stone quarries, where many years ago as some labourers were working a quarry, 
they came to a gulley in the rock, in which were skulls, lance and spear- — 


heads, articles of brass and iron, together with fragments of chariot wheels. 


Although Historians make frequent mention of the chariots 
which were in use amongst the early Britons and Romans, yet it is very 


uncertain when the Stirrup (stapia, or more properly subex “pedaneus) was 


first used. 


3 In former ages the Antients supplied the want of such helps 
by their agility. They leaped on horseback either with or without the aid of 
their spears and other things or for their greater convenience their horses 
were taught to bow their bodies to the ground, and receive their riders upon 
their backs. Weak and inactive men mounted their horses by getting on 
the backs of their slaves or by the aid of short ladders, and the highways 


were filled with stones erected for the same purpose. 


The early Romans had no Stirrups. They are not mentioned in 
the classics, nor do they appear on Antient Coins or Statues, and Ceesar, in 
his treatise on war, observes it is remarkable, and what indeed we are hardly 
able to comprehend that amongst the Antients the horse had neither Stirrups 
nor Saddle. 


Nore 16. Pace 15. 
The Romans raised a tumulus inanis, or an empty tomb, to the 


memory of their friends when their bodies could not be found. 


Note 17. PacE 15. 
A Roman interment of the body was accompanied with the 


same ceremonies as are usually found with the Urn, which contained the ashes, 


Ly 
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a striking proof that the vessels which accompanied cremation were deposited 
with the body buried entire. DoucGLas thus describes a Roman grave found 
on the continent. The body was placed in a tomb; a stone at the head 
one foot long, and half a foot broad; D. M. M. (Dis Manibus Memorize) 
inscribed on it; a glass vessel called by PETAViIUS, a lacrymal, a spoon, a 
brass armilla on the great bone of the arm, a Samian red vessel with the 
inscription of the maker and brass coins near the right hand, together with 
vessels of common earth. GUICHARD says that on the interment of the 
unchaste vestals, they were entombed with a lamp, a little bread, three pots 
of water, milk and oil; as this is part of the rites of the inferie, it was 
doubtless adopted in the sepulchral ceremonies of other individuals especially 
as it is common to find lamps interred with vessels suitable to the above 
purposes, in many Roman interments. MURET, no bad evidence on the fune- 
rals of the Romans, says, a perpetual lamp, small vessels full of several 
sorts of drink, viands, and a piece of money were interred with them, and 
modern discoveries in Roman tombs authenticate the same. A small coin 
triens or obolus was put in the mouth of the deceased, which he might’ give 
to CHARON, as his freight, for without it, it was thought that a soul could 


not purchase a lodging. 


Nore 18. Pace 15. 

The only certain instance of a mound having been raised by 
the Romans over the slain, even after a battle, is that mentioned by Tacitus. 
Six years, says he, had elapsed since the overthrow of Varus, and now on 
the same spot the Roman army collected the bones of their slaughtered coun- 
trymen. Whether they were burying the remains of strangers or of their own 
friends no man knew; all however considered themselves as performing the 
last obsequies to their kindred and their brother soldiers. While employed in 


this pious office, their hearts were torn with contending passions, by turns 
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oppressed with grief and burning with revenge; a monument to the memory 
of the dead was raised with turf; and GERMANICUS with his own hand laid 
the first sod, discharging at once the tribute due to the legions, and sympa- 
thizing with the rest of the army. 


Nore 19. Pace 17. 

The frenchman who exhibited himself in London a few years ago, 
as a living skeleton. The Moniteur Parisien has also recently recorded the 
death of a woman named MARIE PRIoU, which happened in the environs of 
St. Beal in the Haute Garonne, at the patriarchal age of one hundred and 
fifty eight years. It says she retained her faculties to the last, although her 
corpse when dead weighed only forty two pound, her flesh being gone her 


skin adhered to her bones like parehment. 


Note 20. Pace 19. 

The AZgyptians thought it unlawful to expose the bodies of the 
dead to any animals and therefore embalmed them fearing that they might be- 
come the prey of worms after interment. Embalmers were appointed by law, 
and when a dead body was brought to them they exhibited to the friends of 
the deceased different models highly finished in wood. The most perfect was 
very expensive. The second was of less price and inferior in point of execu- 
tion. The third was still more mean. They then inquired after which model 
the deceased was to be represented, when the price was determined the relations 


retired, and the embalmers proceeded. 


Norte 21. Pace 19. 

The frontispiece is designed to represent a Barrow, Shapwicke 
and Badbury Camp in Dorsetshire,. as they are seen from the Sturminster 
common-field, near the Blandford and Poole road. <A description of the 


Barrow is given in note fifty-one, and the reader will easily conceive how much 
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valuable matter respecting Shapwicke, Badbury camp, and the Via Icenia, the 
Author has culled from the elaborate and recondite Work of the Rev. I. 
HUTCHINS, M. A. on the History and Antiquities of the County of Dorset, 
which was antiently inhabited, according to Ptolemy, by the Durotriges. 


Shapwicke is a village situated near the river Stour, two miles 
south-east of Spetisbury. It seems to derive its name from Sceap a sheep, 
and Wic or Wyke a village, perhaps from the great number of sheep fed 
there in former times. In the reign of HENRY the THIRD, a market and fair 
were granted to it by charter, and in the survey of the manor of Stickland, the 


tenants were obliged to drive the Lord’s beast to this Market. 


In Domesday Book, Scapuuic is surveyed in conjunction with Win- 
burne, Chirce or Crichel and Ope-Winburne as one manor, and was then part of 
the Kine’s land. Kine Henry the first gave Scapuuic, then a member of 
Kingston Lacy, to the EARL of MELLENT, from whom it descended to Robert 
his son. After having belonged to various Lorp’s it reverted to the CROWN 
in the reign of CHARLES the first, and he granted the manor and demesnes 
to Ropert Cary, whose son Henry EARL of Monmoutu, sold them to 
Sir JouHn BANKEsS. In sixteen hundred and forty five, the rents of this ma- 
nor appertaining to LADY BANKES were sequestered. They are now possessed 
by W. J. BANKES Esq. of Kingston Lacy. 

The Church has nothing worthy of notice either within or without 
it. In twelve hundred and ninety one, the Rectory with a free chapel, of which 
there are now no vestiges, was valued at thirty marks. In thirteen hundred 
and thirty five the Vicarage was founded and endowed, and the tithes arising 
from the chapelry of Hemsworth were annexed to it. 


The Vicarage house is a very old building, and although it has been 


considerably added to and made a comfortable dwelling by the Rev. W. 
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Scott, M. A. the present Incumbent; yet it does not equal its pristine gran- 
deur: for in the original ordination of the Vicarage in thirteen hundred and 
thirty five the following passage occurs. As according to the Apostles, he who 
serves the altar, ought to live by the altar; and he that is chosen to the 
burden, should not be refused the reward; we Will and Ordain, that the 
aforesaid Vicar and his successors shall have all the capital mansion of the 
aforesaid Church, with the granges, long-house, stable and cow-house, the gate 
and court included, together with two parts of the whole curtilage, and separated 


near the Stour. 


Not far distant from the church-yard, where four roads meet, 
are the remains of a curious cross of stone, part of the shaft, plinth and four 
tiers of circular steps are still standing. The amusing and ingenious author of 
Prolusiones Historice, the REV. EDWARD DuKg, Way Aa, Kee And Se tees 
observes. Crosses of stone were erected in places of public resort on many 
occasions ; but in every instance they acted as a salutary memento of religion. 
They were placed especially in the church-yard, in the market-place, and by 
the side of the public highway. The cross in the church-yard served the two- 
fold purpose of exciting the devotion of him, who was about to enter the 
house of God, and (in accordance with the opinion as we may presume, of 
the pious in the middle ages) of scaring away the evil fiend in his approaches 
to the cemetry of their christian friends. The cross in the market-place ad- 
monished the trafficker in this world’s goods to a course of honesty and fair 
dealing, as he hoped to obtain salvation through him, who suffered thereon 
for his sake. The cross by the road side served to remind the passing 
traveller, that he was but a pilgrim passing through this nether world, that 
in all his avocations he should bear in mind his suffering Saviour plodding 
his weary way. The broad plinth of the cheering cross kindly offered him a 
resting place, anddid oft entice him to breathe in lonely prayer, and unheeded 


Q 
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but by his Maker, an Ave Maria for the good and the salvation of his dear 


and distant friends. 


And in the eloquent language of Mr. BRITTON, many catholics 
forgetting that the stone cross was merely a memento or symbol, absolutely 
prostrated themselves before and reverenced this inanimate block. Instead of 
elevating their thoughts to the omniscient Creator, they weakly paid homage 
to earthly particles; and incapable of raising their minds to celestial con- 
templation, they most deplorably grovelled in the dark and contracted paths 


of human weakness and superstitious folly. 


Besides the antient and Knightly family of Hussry, and many 
other worthies, who formerly lived at Shapwicke, and are now numbered 
among the dead; WILLIAM WAKE Esq., a noted royalist, is not the least 
remarkable. He was a prisoner during the rebellion eighteen times, and was 
twice condemned to be hanged. He was the son of the REv. W. WAKE, 
Rector of the Holy Trinity in Wareham, and father of W. WaAkeg, D. D. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The Camp of Badbury is situated in the Parish of Shapwicke 
and claims the special notice of the Antiquary. It is seen rearing its lofty 
head in the back-ground of the Frontispiece, and although a clump of fir 
trees crowns its summit, yet the incongruous innovation does not destroy 
the character of this truly British intrenchment, which is of a circular form 
with three steep ramparts and a ditch. It is nearly a mile in circumference 
and has two entrances, one on the east, and another on the west side. Its 
area is eighteen acres, one hundred and two statute perches long, and sixteen 
and a half broad. There are three Barrows closely annexed to each other within 
a short distance of the western entrance. The centre Barrow has a regular 


and beautiful trench encircling it. They appear to have been opened. 
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Alluding to the strong Camps and earthenworks that exist upon 
the hills of Dorset Stir R. C. Hoare gives a decisive opinion respecting 
the camp of Badbury. Every intelligent Antiquary, he writes, will at first 
sight pronounce these works not Roman, though most writers from CAMDEN 
to the present day have attributed them to that people. It is most natural, 
nay certain, that the Romans took possession of the British Camps and towns, 
and resided with their captives until they could build Cities and Stations 
after their own model; but the distinction between the British and Roman 
camps is clearly evident. The former is irregular in its plan and outline. 
The latter is uniform and compact. Moreover the Romans depended on the 
strength of their legions, and their superior skill in war, not on those huge 
and extensive ramparts which so frequently accompany the encampments on 
hills. There are no works so truly British as those on Gussage Cow Down. 
Maiden Castle, near Dorchester, stands unrivalled certainly in England, 
perhaps in Europe, and Badbury Camp on the Roman road from hence to 
Dorchester is an interesting monument, for by the Saxon Chronicle we know 
it to have been occupied by Kinc AZTHELWALD, in the year nine hundred 
and one. LEquitavit idcireco rex cum exercitu et castra metatus est apud 
Baddanbyrig juxta Winburnam. 

In his Munimenta antiqua, Mr. KING, also observes. Somewhat 
similar to Old Sarum is the hill called Badbury Rings. It has passed with 
many for a Roman Camp, because Roman coins and Urns, and a Roman sword 
were dug up here in sixteen hundred and sixty five, and by others it has 
been denominated Saxon, on the authority of LELAND. Though the Romans 
might have made Badbury Camp a Station, as they unquestionably made 
several other strong British posts; yet its form (unlike any thing that either 
the Romans or the Saxons ever constructed) shews it to have been originally 


British. It is remarkable that Spetisbury Camp, another British post is seen 
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from its summit, and a chain of similar fortresses on hills within sight of 
each other, consecutively appear throughout the County. Badbury Camp stands 
near the Roman road, the Ikenild Street, which was probably made to pass 
in this direction, on account of the great durability and strength of these 


most Antient British. strong holds. 


The Via Icenia or Ikenild Street, which passes through the cen- 
tral part of the parish and village of Shapwicke, takes its name from the 
Iceni, a people in Norfolk where it began. Dr. STUKELY travelled over 
the greater part of the road, extending through different Counties two hun- 
dred and fifty Roman miles. He traced it to east gate Old Sarum, and from 
thence to the vallum or ditch near Woodyates that divides the County of Dorset 
from Wilts. 


Having crossed this ditch the Ikenild Street enters the County of 
Dorset and before it reaches Woodyates Inn goes through an enclosure on 
the right hand of the road. After it has passed the Inn, it becomes the road 
through the lane, where it was sometimes visible before the turnpike road was 
made. There it was found to be composed of three layers of gravel like sea 
gravel, chalk and flint, each one foot and a half thick. When it comes out of 
the lane it proceeds straight forward on the Down, making an acute angle with 
the great Western road. Hence it skirts Harley Wood and passes between 
Gussage All Saints, and Gussage St. Michael, where it is called Ikling, or 
Akling Dike, and Aggleton, or Eggleton ditch. It then crosses a little rivu- 
let and ascends the hill where it has been dug away for chalk to supply a 
lime-kiln. Beyond the lime-kiln on the top of the hill it is again visible, and passes 
under a hedge on the south side of Holy Down, in the parish of Moor Crichel; 
leaving Moor Crichel it passes through Wichampton Common at the end 
of which it is lost ina long lane. It afterwards crosses the corner of a plough- 


ed field belonging to Helmeswood; it then re-enters the lane at the end 
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of which it goes through Bradford Down, and in the field next Badbury quits 
the straight line at an angle of forty five degrees to the right hand, that it might 
approach the north entrance of Badbury Camp. From that part where it goes 
off in an angle there are traces of a way continued: straight on the outside 
vallum on the north-east part of the camp, which is to be discerned only by 
the difference of the strata; for this abounds with small pebbles, which do 
not belong to the natural soil. It then proceeds in the old direction ; but it is 
left unfinished because the other line extends more commodiously to the entrance 
of the camp. After this it crosses over Badbury Down and is traced into 
Shapwicke field, where it has been levelled by the plough. On the Down 
it was composed entirely of flint. At Shapwicke it crosses the river a little 
south of the church, and passing within three hundred feet of the Barrow 
drawn in the Frontispiece, traverses Shapwicke Marsh where the dorsum is 
low; but visible. It then seems to turn to the left and proceeding to the 
top of the common-field of Sturminster, ‘‘called great street field,” turns short 
to the left, and runs on the highest ground where the dorsum is faint, and 
in some places destroyed by the plough. It then makes a short turn to the 


left and runs with a bold elevation to the enclosures of Almer. 


From hence it passes onwards to Winterbourne Kingston, where 
some remains of it appear. On Roke Common, a few yards of it are seen 
pointing towards Milbourn. Near Stinsford dairy-house at a clump of trees 
it is visible again. On making Mr. Pirt’s new road through Fordington 
moor, it was discovered nearly parallel to it paved with flints and stone, 
under which was a layer of chalk, near the east end of Dorchester coming 
from Stinsford lane. It pointed thence to the back of the gaol, the north 
side of St. Peter's and through Trinity church. 
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At the west end of Dorchester it appears again in perfection 
high and broad paved with flint and stone. When it is past Dorchester it 
continues four miles on the Exeter road and goes on to Eggerdon hill, 
Here it is called Ridgeway on account of its dorsum, and _ its taking the 


ridge of a hill and commanding a large prospect of the adjacent country. 


From tle top of Eggerdon hill, if you descend leaving the camp 
half a mile north, it is very visible and well preserved till towards the bottom 


where it grows obscure and passes on the north side of Asherwell. 


At Seaton, a station in Devonshire, the Foss way which is 
parallel with it meets it and ends there. The Via Icenia, or Ikenild Street 


goes on in a different, but necessary direction westward to Exeter. 


In his observations relating to the Antiquities of Dorset Sir R. C. 
Hoare thus makes memorable mention of the Ikenild Street and the Agger 
near Woodyates Inn. Following the highly raised causeway of the Roman road 
towards Woodyates Inn my attention was arrested by the appearance of a 
stupendous bank and ditch through which a passage has been cut both for the 
Roman, as well as for the modern road; for I fully agree with MR. Warton, 
that this ditch existed before the formation of the Via Romana. It bears 


the name of Bokerly and is the boundary between Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. 


Amongst the numerous relics of British antiquity with which 
our Island, and especially the western part of it abounds, there are none of 
a more intricate nature than the boundary banks and ditches. In pursuing 
the line of a Roman road we have a certain rule to direct us; for we know 
that the Roman engineers never deviated from a straight line, except where 
a steep hill, a ravine, or the natura loci, interfered as an impediment; whereas 
in the formation of these rude earthen works, the authors whether Britons 


or Saxons, adopted a totally different plan, and made their banks so very 
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irregular as to excite the wonder and at the same time the curiosity of 
those who view them, and who cannot but be anxious to know the cause 


for adopting such very wide and devious lines. 


To these interesting particulars respecting Shapwicke, Badbury 
Camp, and the Ikenild Street, derived from the laborious researches of 
Dr. STUKELY, Mr. Hutcuins, Mr. Kine, and Sir R. C. Hoare, the 
Author can add little, but the recommendation to the Antiquary, who has 
not seen Badbury camp, immediately to visit that majestic encampment, where 
he will not only be struck with amazement at the appearance of that stu- 
pendous work of art, and the labour that must have been bestowed upon 
its formation; but he will also be equally delighted with the magnificence of 


the expansive and extensive panoramic view of the surrounding country. 


Norte 22, Pace 19. 

From the want of Literary records the history of the antient 
Britons is lost in darkness. When Cesar resolved to pass over into Britain 
he called together the merchants from all parts; but they could neither in- 
form him of the largeness of the Island, nor what nor how powerful the 
nations were that inhabited it, nor of their customs, art of war, nor the har- 
bours fit to receive large ships, he therefore sent VOLUSENUS with a galley 
to gain some knowledge of these things. Shortly after his return Cesar 


landed in Britain, and having put to flight the natives retired to Gaul. 
Upon his arrival in Britain the second time, he found the forces 
of the Inhabitants greatly increased, but he again defeated them in various 
encounters, 
The inland parts of the Island were inhabited by those, whom 


fame reported to be the natives of the soil. The sea coast was peopled by 


the Belgians. The Island was well inhabited and full of houses, built after the 
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manner of the Gauls, and abounded in cattle. The Britons used _ brass 
money, and iron rings of a certain weight. The provinces remote from the 
sea produced tin, and those upon the coast iron; but the latter in no great 
quantity. Their brass was all imported. All kinds of wood grew in Britain 
the same as in Gaul, except the fir and the beech tree. They thought it 
unlawful to feed upon hares, pullets, or geese, yet they bred them up for 
their diversion and pleasure. They had a particular species of dogs most 
excellent for hunting, and so fierce that they used them in war. The inha- 
bitants of Kent were the most civilized of all the Britons, and differed but 
little in their manner from the Gauls. The greater part of those within the 
Country never sowed their lands, but lived on flesh, and went clad in skins. 
All the Britons in general painted themselves with woad, which gave a blueish 
cast to the skin and made them look dreadful in battle. They had intrepid 
countenances, were brave, tall, long haired, and shaved all the rest of the 


body except the head and the upper lip. 


Their Capital was situated amidst woods and marshes whither great 
numbers of men and cattle retired. Their towns were nothing more than a 


thick wood fortified with a ditch and rampart to serve as a place of retreat 
against the incursions of there enemies, for having fenced round a wide cir- 


circular space there they fixed stalls for their cattle, and placed their huts 
which were constructed of wood, reeds, or wattled work with high coverings 
supported by a pole in the centre. ; 
Their religious rites were the same as those of the Gauls, who 
originally derived them from the Britons, 
In war they guided their chariots on all sides insomuch that by 
the very terror of the horses and noise of the wheels they often broke the 


ranks of the enemy. When they had forced their way into the midst of the 
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cavalry they quitted their chariots and fought on foot. Meantime the drivers 
retired a little from the combat and placed themselves in such a manner as to 
favor the retreat of their countrymen should they be overpowered by the enemy. 
Thus in action they performed the part of nimble horsemen, and _ stable infan- 
try, and by continual exercise and use, arrived at such expertness that in the 
most steep and difficult places they could stop their horses upon a full stretch, 
turn them which way they pleased, run along the pole, rest on the harness, 


and throw themselves back into their chariots with incredible dexterity. 


The Britons had neither breast plates, nor helmets. Their shields 
were varied with particular marks and colours, and were as tall as a man. 
They had a long two-handed sword hanging by a chain on the right side, and a 
sort of missile wooden instrument like a javelin, They sometimes went into 
the field of battle naked, and had chains of iron wreathed round their necks 


and loins. 


To reward the conqueror Britain contained mines of gold, silver 
and other metals. The sea produced pearls of an inferior size and of a dark 
hue tinged on the surface with a colour resembling gold, and less transparent 
than the Indians. With the hope of enriching himself with these, Cesar in- 
vaded the Island. . 


From these accounts extracted from the works of CH&SAR, TACITUS, 
STRABO, and Droporus SIcULUS, it is apparent that the greater part of 
the Inhabitants of Britain were in the rudest state of barbarism when Cesar 
arrived in this Country about fifty seven years before the christian wra. And 
the observation of LARCHER, that barbarous nations have customs like themselves 
and that these customs much resemble each other in nations, which have no 
communication is strikingly verified in the early history of the Scythians and 


antient Britons; for whoever will take the trouble to compare the mode of 
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life, habits, manners, and religious customs of the Scythians, as they are de- 
veloped by HERopoTuUsS, with those of the antient Britons, will perceive a 


resemblance, which places the fact beyond the cavils of the sceptic. 


It is uncertain from what source the Britons primarily derived 
their origin, but according to Doucuas, the Scythians peopled Germany, 
Scandinavia, and a great part of Gaul, five hundred years before Christ, 
and the Belge of the same stock entered Britain and Ireland about three 
hundred years before the christian era. It is however probable from their 
contents that many of the Barrows in this country were raised at least three 


or four centuries before Christ, and many others at a much earlier period. 


How interesting then is the examination of Barrows when con- 
nected with investigations concerning the History of the first Inhabitants of 
this Island, for while historians relate that the early Britons led a pastoral 
life, and were in a state of barbarism, do not the subteranean researches of 
Autiguaries confirm and throw a light on these records, and cast a_ halo 


of interest around them? 


Has not Str R. C. HoAReE discovered the modes of interment 
which were adopted, and the rude implements of bone, flint and stone, which 
were used, by the antient Britons evidently while they were shrouded in 


the ignorance of barbarism ? 


Has not Mr. CUNNINGTON laid bare some of the spots, which 


the antient Britons selected for their cheerless habitations ? 


Has not The Rev. JAMES DovucLas demonstrated by the dis- 
coveries he made in the Barrows of Kent, that its Inhabitants were more civi- 
lized than those in the County of Dorset, and that their communications were 


more frequent with other nations ? 
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And here [I will not presume to assert that my answer to the 
question so often asked in vain by Sir R. C. Hoare, “Where did they 
get their water, as many of their settlements were far distant from any 
river?” is satisfactory; but I will suggest that when their towns, ‘‘which were 
frequently situated in marshy or swampy places,” were not near a river or 
spring of water, they obtained it by making swallow pits, or by digging 
wells; for the great number of men and cattle, ‘‘which retired to their towns 
when the enemy approached,” could not have subsisted without water. In 
addition to which neither C@SAR nor TACITUS, mention it as a matter of 
history, nor complaint, that water was obtained with difficulty, and this they 
surely would have stated had there been a scarcity. Besides the sinking of 


wells is a very antient practice. 


Do we not read in GEN. c. 26. v. 18. that Isaac digged again 
the wells of water, which they had digged in the days of Abraham; for 
the Philistines had stopped them. And in GEN. c. 29. v. 10. that Jacob 
went near and rolled the stone from the wells mouth and watered the flock 


of Laban his master ? 


Does not HERODOTUS inform us that the Scythians filled up 
the wells and fountains, which lay in the way of Darius. And does not 
NIEBUHR state that the wells in the east are very deep many of them 


being from one hundred and sixty to one hundred and seventy feet? 


Why then should there be any doubt whence the antient Britons 
supplied themselves and their cattle with water when their settlements were 


remote from rivers and were situated on elevated Downs? 


Nore 23. Pace 19. 
Barrows could not have been the ordinary places of burial for 


the people at large, for although the skeletons of women, adults, and children 
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are found in them, as well as those of men, yet the number in this kingdom 
are inadequate to the population, which was very great; therefore it is 
probable they were the sepulchres of the more distinguished dead both male 
and female. When I reflect, says Sir R. C. Hoare, on the very great 
population which once existed on our Hills and Downs, I can never believe 
that the Barrow was the general and only sepulchral deposit of that population, 
and from the result of long and laborious researches on this subject I have 
every reason to suppose that after ‘the coming of the Romans the Barrow 
was discontinued, at least in the western district of our Island. I am led 
to this conclusion from never having found a single Urn of Roman well 
baked pottery within a Barrow, whereas every British village abounds in 


fragments of the beautiful earthen-ware so peculiar to that nation. 


Note 24. Pace 21. 

The instruments called Celts whether in the shape of a gouge, 
chisel, sword, or hatchet, belonged to an early people and are to be met with 
in Britain, Ireland, and all over Europe. Some are of stone, others are of 
a mixed metal uncommonly hard, and the EARL of FALMOUTH had in his 
collection a golden Celt, which was found in Cornwall. It was as large as 
the ordinary bronze Celts and of precisely the same form. Many Celts have 
sockets, which are well adapted for the head of staffs, and in a few instances 
they have been discovered in cases of metal. Doubtless they were so protected 
to preserve their edges from injury. 

Sir JosepH BANKES conjectures that the loops attached to Celts 
were used to bind them more firmly to handles of wood, and Mr. DoueGLas, 
in his dissertation on Celts observes, that when Celts have been found in shapes 
apparently fitted for mechanical: works and with weapons of warlike forms 
that they have been used for such purposes. He also illustrates the use of 


the loop that is fixed to those Celts in the shape of a chisel by supposing that 
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as they have been found with military implements they were used by the soldiers 
for works of art, and would be secured to his person as an appendage; while 


the defensive or offensive weapon would be disengaged and ready for execution. 


With propriety therefore we may conclude that Celts were not 
only imported, but fabricated by the Britons or Romans in this Island according 


to their different qualifications for warlike, mechanical, or sepulchral purposes. 


It may not be uninteresting to add that the Rev. E. DUKE 
remembers a native officer from Guzerat, who, while he was staying at SIR 
C. MALLETS, always carried a metal Celt about with him wherever he went. 


It was like a hatchet with a short handle and generally reclined on his arm. 


Fig. 1. represents a Shield as it is depicted in the Archaelogia. 
It was found in the month of October eighteen hundred and thirty six on the 
lower margin of the pool of the little Wittenham or Day’s lock upon the river 
Isis, about half a mile above the junction of that river with the Thame stream in 
Oxfordshire. It is of bronze or metal, measuring in diameter fourteen by thir- 
teen inches, and is ornamented with two series of round bosses between raised 
concentric circles having a large boss or umbo in the centre, all the bosses are 
punched in the metal excepting four, two of which form the rivets to the 
handle within, and two are the rivets to the metal extremities apparently of a 


strap. These four bosses are consequently moveable. 


The Rev. JAMES CLUTTERBUCK in a letter to the Secretary of 
the R. S. April the sixth, eighteen hundred and thirty seven, thus writes. The 
lockman, who found it, tells me that he was ballasting on the lower margin of 
the lock pool where a quantity of gravel had been drawn up by the water 
washing through the weir. When those employed in the work had made a large 
hole in the gravel, at the depth of some feet they came upon a drift, which, 
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from the appearance it, presented, convinced them they were upon the antient 
bed of the river, in this drift the shield was found being forced to the surface 


by the spoor, an implement used in ballasting. 


In the neighbourhood British and Roman Coins, Pottery, Arms, and 
Skeletons, are frequently found. There has been in the memory of man a ford 


within two hundred yards of the spot in question. 
Fig. 2. An antient British Shield of wood. 
Fig. 3. A stone Celt split in half to show the grooves to which 


it was fastened by thongs or string to a handle of wood. 


Fig. 4. A brazen Celt found in a tumulus near the King Bar- 
row on Stowborough Heath in the vicinity of Wareham. It has a socket 
and loop. 

In GEN. c. 4. v. 22. we are informed that the formation of 
brass was before the deluge, in that Tubal Cain was an instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron. Brass was probably first imported into this country by 
the Phoenicians, who traded very early with the antient Britons. It was 
formerly sought after and valued more than gold according to the following 


passage from LUCRETIUS. 


Nam fuit in pretio magis es, aurumque jacebat 


Propter inutilitatem hebeti mucrone retusum. 


HERODOTUS relates that the chains of the AZthiopians were 
made of gold, as with them brass was the scarcest of all metals, and that although 
the Scythians possessed no brass, but what they derived from other countries ; 
yet at Exampzus there was a vessel six times larger than the brazen goblet, 
which was to be seen in the entrance of Pontus, and that the natives said 
it was made of the points of arrows; for that ARIANTAS one of their Kings 


desirous to ascertain the number of the Scythians commanded each of his 
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subjects on pain of death to bring him the point of an arrow, by these 
means so prodigious a number was collected that this vessel was constructed from 
them. The fabrication of this vessel appears to be fabulous; but it is plain 
that copper or brass must have been very plentiful. Those Barrows in which 
brazen Celts and Arrow-heads are found are of a later date than those in 


which stone Celts and flint Arrow-heads are discovered. 


Fig. 5. 6. 7. Arrow-heads of flint, which are sometimes very 
beautiful, denote the great antiquity of the Barrows in which they are found ; 
but from their minute size are frequently not discerned. Those delineated 
were discovered in the centre. of Barrows on Ridgeway Hill, near Dorchester. 
They are evidences of a people not in the use of malleable metal, and are 
incontestibly the relics of a primitive barbarous people. ‘The arrows of the 


fEthiopians were also pointed with stone. 


Fig. 8. A Spear-head of unwrought iron found near Woodyates 
Inn. 


Fig. 9. A British Buckle of unwrought iron discovered near 
Woodyates Inn. The Buckles of the Britons were very clumsy and totally 
unlike the Roman fibula. The Arundelian marbles state that the use of iron 
was not discovered till one hundred and eighty eight years before the wars 
of Troy. Homer assigns an iron wedge as a prize in one of the gymnas- 
tic exercises, and to render it a reward worthy of the victor he asserts that 
it would last him all his life for the fabrication of his weapons. At a much 
more subsequent period we find from PLINY the elder, that this metal was 
esteemed of equal value with gold, seeing that it was worn in the shape 


of rings by the antient Senators and Pretors. 


Fig. 10. The half of a Matrix or Mould of a composite stone in 


which Celts were cast. It was found in the Parish of Milton Dorsetshire, 
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by a bricklayer while he was preparing a foundation for stables. The 
stone is five inches six nails long, three inches one nail in the widest part, 
two inches five nails at the narrowest end. The impress is four inches seven 
nails long, and two inches four nails at the broadest end. There are five 
grooves on its surface to receive the other half of the Mould, and on each 
side of the stone are larger holes apparently for the purpose of fixing the 


two halves close together when they were used for casting Celts. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for October eighteen hundred and 
thirty eight, the following extract from a French Paper appeared; an interesting 
object of Celtic Antiquity has been discovered near Valognes in the Manche. 
It seems to be a Mould for casting the bronze battle axes of the Gauls 
frequently found in those parts. It is of Free-stone, no doubt sufficiently 
hardened to stand the heat of the bronze in a state of fusion. It forms a 
companion to one for casting dies found in the forest of Bribec in eighteen 
hundred and twenty seven, and which is now in the library of Cherbourg. 


They are unique of their kind. . 


Fig. 11. A stone Celt five inches five nails long, and seven inches 


in circumference. It is made of hard sand-stone. 


Fig. 12. A Celt of bronze or copper. It is six inches long, 
two inches one nail in the widest part and one inch two nails across, near 


the loop it is six nails deep. 


Nations remote from the discovery of the art of rendering iron 
malleable, and who were perhaps ignorant of forging it were obliged to use 
either bronze or brass, which appear to have been known from the earliest 
period. The metal appears to have been rendered extremely hard with an 


addition of Lapis Calaminaris or some other ingredient, and will sharpen to 
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a very keen edge. On an analysis of some Celts they have been found to 


consist of eighty eight per cent of copper, and twelve per cent of tin. 


Fig. 13. Celtic Ring Money of pure gold found near Milton, this 


is an invaluable treasure to the Antiquary. 


Fig. 14. An Armilla or Armlet of brass found in the parish of 
Milton. It is two inches five nails in diameter, and three inches fifteen nails 
in thickness. Twisted chains, chains of rings, and circular plates of gold, 


were also worn as ornaments. 


Fig. 15. An Armilla of brass. The word Armilla is derived 
from armis, quod antiqui humeros cum brachiis armos vocabant, and whether 
the ornaments of the wrist or arm the application of the word is made in 
this sense by the Antients. Armille have been the ornaments of the human 
species from the earliest period of antiquity, for in GENESIS Cc. 24. v. 22. 
we are told that the man took two bracelets for Rebekah’s hands of ten , 


shekels weight of gold. 
| Fig. 16. A sharpened bone of a deer found in Bullbarrow, it is 


five inches two nails long, and was probably used by the early Britons to 
scratch ornaments on their Urns and for other purposes. Sir R. C. Hoare 
remarks we have found numerous bits of bone pointed at one end like a 
skewer the use of which is exemplified by a stone with a groove, for on placing 
one of them in it I found them fit exactly, and thus we know how the 
Britons sharpened their rude instruments of bone, with which they indented 
the decorations of their Urns. 

Fig. 17. and 18. Represent the centre piece of a double Matrix 
or Mould, in which, when the corresponding sides as yet undiscovered were 


affixed to it, two different shaped Celts were cast. 
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This extremely curious treasure, belonging to the REV. EDwarpD 
Duxkgz, was found at Chidbury Hill, near Everly, Wilts, and appears to be 
composed of a close compact granite consisting of quartz, felspar, and a very 
small portion of mica. From its nature it was probably brought from afar, 
and it is not chimerical to suppose that the difficulty in obtaining materials 
capable of resisting heat, and sufficiently hard for making matrices was so 
great amongst the early Britons, that those who moulded them sometimes adapted 
both sides of the small pieces of stone or granite, which they could procure, to an 


useful purpose by forming them into double instead of single matrices. 


When the short half Celt impress is uppermost as in figure 


seventeen, the dimensions of the centre piece are as follows. 


MATRIX. INCHES. NAILS. 
Length oe “4 ry 5 6 
Diameter at the edge end oe 2 7 
In the centre . 3 3 
At the haft end oe 3 0 
Thickness at the haft end ss 2 0 
Width mn A oe 3 0 
IMPRESS. INCHES. NAILS. 
Length os vie 4 3 
Diameter at the edge end oe 1 5 
In the centre... ne 1 5) 
Inside the loop .. oe 1 6 
Outside oe ee 2 1 
Depth of the semicircle at the haftend 1 0 
Width at the top oe canine ti 


When the long half Celt impress is uppermost as in figure 


eighteen, the dimensions of the centre piece thus slightly vary. 
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MATRIX. INCHES. NAILS. 
Length tf - se 5 5 
Diameter at the edge end ie 2 4 
In the centre oe 3 1 
At the haft end ve 2 7 
Thickness of the haft end 1 2 
Diameter at .. oe oe 2 7 
IMPRESS. INCHES. NAILS. 
Length FP ay Bi o 5 
Diameter at the edge end 2 1 
In the centre 4 1 6 
At the haft end ves 1 6 
Inside the loops oe 1 4 
Outside ni aA 2 4 
Depth of the semicircle at the haft end 1 0 
Width at the top ae o- 2 1 


Matrices or Moulds are exceedingly rare, and have seldom been 
discovered in this country; therefore the drawings ten, seventeen, and eighteen 
are most valuable acquisitions, inasmuch as they enable the Antiquary to 
see, perhaps for the first time, the representations of the principal parts of 
the identical Matrices, in which Celts were cast. The half of a Matrix, 
figure ten, is indeed alone a curious relic of antiquity; but so essential a 
part of a double Matrix as its centre piece, figures seventeen and eighteen, 
increases the interest that attaches to the former, and converts every doubt relative 
to the manner in which Celts were’ made into positive proof. 

On referring to figure ten, and comparing the half Mould with 
the centre piece, figures seventeen and eighteen, the reader will perceive 


that there are no grooves on the surface or holes in the sides of the latter 
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as in the former, and that the three impresses are different. The haft of 
the impress, figure ten, is not hollow. The hafts of the impresses, figures 
seventeen and eighteen, are both hollow. The cavity was probably made by 
inserting a Celt shaped stone into the metal while it was in a state of fusion. 
The three impresses are also dissimilar in length and make. But that which 
is most singular and remarkable is that the impress, figure eighteen, has two 
loops! In the numerous recondite works the author has diligently searched 
he has not seen, nor read of a single Celt having two loops, and it is im- 
probable that Mr. Lort, Sir R. C. Hoare, or Mr. Dove was in his 
Dissertation on Celts would have cursorily passed over so extraordinary a 
circumstance had they been aware of it. | 

Nore 25. Pace 21. 

The trick and imposition of the liquefaction of the congealed 
blood of St. JANUARIUS performed annually at Naples on the festival of 
that Saint is ably exposed by BisHop DovuG.Las in his Criterion or Rules 
by which the true miracles recorded in the New Testament are distinguished 
from the spurious miracles of Pagans and Papists. An itinerant chemist some 
years ago entertained Protestants in London with the same feat for the small 


price of one shilling. 
Dehine Gnatia lymphis 
Iratis extructa dedit, risusque, jocosque, 
Dum flamma sine, thura liquescere limine sacro 
Persuadere cupit, credat Judeus appella 
Non ego! 


Nore 26. Pace 21. 


PRINCE CHRISTOPHER of Radzivil, having taken a journey to 


Rome, out of devotion, the Pope at his departure made him a present of 
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a Box of relics, which on his return to Poland became famous in all that 
country. Some months after when the Prince was talking of what he had 
seen effected by them and boasting of their virtue, one of his gentlemen 
smiled and after many promises of forgiveness ingenuously told him, that in 
their return from Rome he had unhappily left the Box of relics behind, but 
for fear of his anger had caused another to be made as like as_ possible 
to the true one, which he had filled with all the little bones and other 
trinkets that he could meet with, and that this was the Box, which the 
Monks made him believe had performed the miracles! ! 
Note 27. PAGE 21. 

The Skull from which the Drawings, Figure one and two, were taken 
belonged to a skeleton found at the depth of one foot and a half from the 


surface of a Barrow on Charlton Down. 


Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 
Its chambers desolate and portals foul. 

Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of thought the palace of the soul. 
Behold through each black lustre eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of wisdom and of wit, 

And passions hot that never brook’d controul, 
Can all, Saint, Sage or Sophist, ever writ 


People this lonely tower this tenement refit? 


The teeth of the skeleton were perfectly white and unimpaired 
by decay, but a portion of the skull, near the temple, after having been fractured 
probably by a heavy blow, had united again during life time by ossification. 
Sir. R. C. Hoare mentions another remarkable circumstance connected with 


a skull, which he found in a Barrow, namely, that it was cut im half and 


Ww 
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so nicely, as if done by a saw, for says he I hardly think a knife could 


have done it so minutely. 


NoTE 28. Pace 21. 

The Druids presided in matters of religion, had the care of 
public and private sacrifices, and interpreted the will of the Gods. They 
had the direction and education of the youth by whom they were held in 
great honor. In almost all controversies whether public or private the deci- 
sion was left to them; and if any crime was committed, any murder perpe- 
trated, if any dispute arose touching an inheritance, or the limits of adjoining 
estates, in all such cases they were the supreme judges. They decreed 
rewards and punishments and if any one refused to submit to their sentence 
whether magistrate or private man they interdicted him the sacrifices, which 


was the greatest of all punishments. 


The Druids were all under one chief, who possessed supreme 
authority in that body. Upon his death if any one remarkable excelled the 
rest he succeeded, but if there were several candidates of equal merit, the 
affair was determined by plurality of suffrages. Sometimes they even had 
recourse to arms before the election could be brought to an issue. Once a 
year they assembled at a consecrated place, hither such as had any suits 
depending flocked from all parts, and submitted implicitly to their decrees. 
The Gauls derived their Drudical institutions from Britain, and such as were 


desirous of being perfect in them came thither for instruction. 


The Druids never went to war, were exempted from taxes and 
military services and enjoyed all manner of immunities. These mighty en- 
couragements induced multitudes of their own accord to follow that profession, 
and many were devoted to it by their parents and relations. They were 
taught to repeat a number of verses by heart and often spent twenty years 


upon Drudical institutions, for it was deemed unlawful to commit their statutes 
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to writing, though in other matters whether public or private they made 
use of Greek characters. In the opinion of Cesar, they followed this method 
for two reasons, to hide their mysteries from the knowledge of the vulgar, 
and to exercise the memory of their scholars, which would have been neglect- 
ed had they had letters to trust to. It was one of their principal maxims 
that the soul never dies, but after death passed from one body to another; 
which they thought contributed greatly to exalt men’s courage by disarming 
death of its terrors. They taught likewise many things relating to the stars 
and their motions, the magnitude of the world and our earth, the nature of 


things, and the power and the prerogatives of the immortal Gods. 


In threatening distempers and the imminent dangers of war the 
Gauls who were addicted to superstition made no scruple to sacrifice men 
or engage themselves by vow to such sacrifices, in which they made use of 
the ministry of the Druids; for it was a prevalent opinion among them that 
nothing but the life of man could atone for the life of man, insomuch that 
they established even public sacrifices. of that kind. Some prepared huge 
Colossuses of osier twigs, into which they put men alive and setting fire 
to them those within expired amidst the flames. They preferred for victims 
such as had been convicted of theft, robbery or other crimes, believing them 
to be the most acceptable to the Gods; but when real criminals were wanting 
the innocent were often made: to suffer. 

MeERcuRY was the chief Deity with them, of him they had 
many images. They accounted him the inventor of all arts, their guide and 
conductor in their journeys and the patron of merchandise and gain. 

The Aigyptian MERCURY was named THOTH or THEUTH. The 


Grecian HERMES. The Pheenician TAUTE. The Celtic TEUTE. 
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In his Hermes Britanicus the Rev. L. Bow.Lss says, Drudical 
discipline in Gaul and Britain was the same no one can deny, who admits 
on the authority of Casar, that the youth of Gaul were sent into Britain 


as to a school most antient and hallowed to be instructed in those rites. 


That the fact was such may be presumed from the position and 
situation of Britain being an Island to which, as we may know from un- 
doubted history, in the earliest ages the Phoenicians traded for Tin. When 
we consider moreover the many circumstances, which point out a resemblance 
in the Drudical rites to those of oriental regions, we shall hardly be disposed 
to believe that such discipline or rites originated with the rude and barba- 
rous inhabitants of a country severed from the more cultivated parts of the 
globe ; the ‘‘Penitus divisos orbe Britannos.” This seems to me impossible 
and therefore I have no hesitation to ascribe original Drudical discipline and 
rites, as established in Britain, to the strangers and traders from those regions 
where science and knowledge first arose. As to the Gauls resorting to Britain 
to be instructed in those rites we have the concurrent testimony both of 
C#SAR and PLINY, and on such authority we may be justified in presuming 
that the knowledge of the Deity, whom C#sar calls MERCURY was intro- 
duced into Celtic Britain at a very early era from some communication with 


the East. 
In his Antiquities of Dorset Sir R. C. Hoare thus describes 


the remains of a Drudical temple and a Cromlech called the Grey Mare and 
her Colts, at Gorwell, in the Parish of Litton Dorset. The Downs of Dorset 
have certainly been the scene of the mysterious rites of the Druids, and per- 
haps of their last struggle with the Romans. Though little now remains of the 
Temple at Gorbury except the mere basis of the upright stones, it was of 
greater extent than any hitherto noticed in the County, one stone only and 


that in a very mutilated state is at present standing, the rest have all been 
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thrown down evidently by design, and broken to pieces. The fragments which 
remain form a circle of between seventy and eighty feet in diameter. There 
are no traces of an exterior circle. The entrance was probably on the east 
side. The stones consist of very close and solid masses of conglutinated flints, 
. of the same nature and texture with the crags which project from the side 
of the Hills above the Town of Abbotsbury. Upon the same plain nearly 
opposite to what we may suppose to have been the entrance of the Temple, 
and only a short distance from it are several other large rude stones, which 
appear to be the remains of a Cromlech. From their situation we may reasona- 
bly conjecture that they were an appendage to the temple, and perhaps an 
altar upon which the Druids consumed their bloody and inhuman sacrifices. 
These stones command a fine view of Abbotsbury encampment to the west, and 


beyond that of the sea and bold cliffs on the coast of Dorset and Devon. 


The peculiar fitness of the situation for the purpose of Drudical 
worship and superstition, the extensive horizon and elevated plain “for astrono- 
mical observations” surrounded by deep and almost impervious valleys abounding 
with their favorite oak, may lead us to suppose that this place was of consi- 


derable note amongst the Druids. 


Nore 29. Pace 23. 

The funerals of the Gauls were magnificent according to their 
quality every thing that was dear to the deceased even animals were thrown 
into the pile, and formerly such of their slaves and clients as they loved most 
sacrificed themselves at the funerals of their Lord. 

HERODOTUS mentions that the Scythians after having transported 
their dead through the different provinces of the kingdom came at last to the 
Gerrhi amongst whom the sepulchres were. There the corpse was placed on 


a couch, round which daggers were fixed, upon the whole were disposed pieces 


x 
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of wood covered with branches of willow. In some part of this trench they 
buried one of the deceased’s female attendants whom they previously strangled 
together with the baker, the cook, the groom, his most confidential servant, his 
horses, the choicest of his effects, and finally some golden goblets, for they 
possess neither silver nor brass, to conclude all they fill up the trench with 
earth and seem to be emulous in their endeavours to raise as high a mound 


as possible. 


Human sacrifices were also offered among the Romans in the first 
ages of the Republic. Mankind says PLINy are under inexpressible obligations 
to the Romans for abolishing so horrid a practice. We read however of two 
men, who were slain as victims with the usual solemnities in the Campus Martius 
by the Pontifices and Flamen of Mars, as late as the time of JULIUS CA&SAR. 
Whence it is supposed that the decree of the Senate mentioned by Puiny, 
respected only private and magical sacred rites.) HUMBOLDT adds, history proves 
that the barbarous custom of human sacrifices was preserved for a length of 
time among the nations most advanced in civilization. The paintings found in 
the tombs of the Kine’s at Thebes leave no doubt, that these sacrifices were 
habitual among the Aigyptians. In India the Goddess CALI required human 
victims as SATURN exacted them at Carthage. At Rome after the battle of 
Canne two Gauls a male and female were buried alive and the EMPEROR 
CLAUDIUS was obliged to forbid by an express decree the sacrifice of men in 
the Roman Empire. 

Norte 30. Pace 23. 

In a Barrow opened near Lulworth Mr. MILNER found small 
round stones of the Portland kind not larger than children’s marbles. 
Nore 31. Pace 23. 


The Romans were equipped with how-strings, javelins, and a sword 


pointed and sharp edged, a buckler and a helmet. The bow is of very 
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remote Antiquity and has been used by almost all nations. The javelin was 
a kind of dart not unlike an arrow, the wood of which was generally three 
feet long and one thick, the point was four inches long and tapered so fine that 
it bent at the first stroke and in such a manner as to be useless to the 
enemy, every man carried seven of them to battle. The sword was for a 
close encounter. The buckler was of a round form about three feet in diame- 
ter and made of wood covered with leather. The helmet was a light casque 
for the head generally made of the skin of some wild beast to appear the more 
terrible in battle. The scutum was oblong bent inwards, and its parts were 
joined together with little plates of iron, and the whole was covered with 
a bulls hide, and an iron ring went round it. In the middle was an 
iron boss or umbo jutting out. This was large enough to cover the whole 
body. In regard to the Standards the ensign of a manipulus was antiently 
a bundle of hay on the top of a pole, afterwards a spear with a cross piece 
of wood on the top, sometimes the figure of a hand above probably in 
allusion to the word manipulus, and below a small round or oval shield 
commonly of silver. A silver eagle with expanded wings on the top of a 
spear sometimes holding a thunderbolt in its claws with the figure of a small 
chapel above it was the common standard of the Legion, at least after the 


time of Martius, for before that the figures of other animals were used. 


Poutysius ascribes the number of victories gained by the 


Romans over the Gauls to the superiority of their arms. 


Norte 32. Pace 23. 

Projections or nobs of iron in the middle of Roman Shields. 
When coins are found in burial places it does not always follow that the body 
interred existed at a contemporary date with them. The same may be predicated 


with truth of Roman arms found in Barrows, which is seldom. 
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Fig. 1. Represents a spur with a foot rest attached to it. The 
original is of iron and was found embedded in chalk at Langton, the seat of 
JAMES FARQUHARSON EsqQ., who here again has essentially enhanced the inter- 
est of this note, for Sir S. R. MEYRICK has pronounced it to be unique, extremely 
curious, and unlike any thing of the kind he has ever seen, and whoever cursorily 
passes it over without a minute examination can surely possess neither taste 
for antiquarian nor equestrian pursuits. 

The dimensions of the spur and foot rest are as follows. 

Length of the foot rest. Inches 42 
Width of the foot rest. Al 
Height of the part for straps. 2 
Neck of the spur, the rowel of which is broken off. 2 
Length of the hole, which is egg shaped. 3 
Width of the hole. . 03 
There are two eyes for straps. 

C#SAR records that there were some horsemen, such as the 
Numidians, who not knowing the use of bridles to guide their horses, made 
them advance, fall back, stop, turn to the right or left, in a word perform 
all the evolutions of the best disciplined cavalry by their voice only, or the 
use of the heel or spur. 

Fig. 2. A Spear-head found at Langton. 

NoTE 33. PAGE 23. 

The workmanship of such ornaments are decidedly [Italian as 
well as the ornaments themselves. They were some of the articles, which the 
Merchants traded in with the Britons. 

Note 34. PAGE 25. 
The Chrystal Ball was a magical instrument. It seems to have 


been suspended with straps of leather or thongs of Hart skin, twenty of these 
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Balls were found at Rome at the latter end of the sixth century by the 


Canons of St. Joun of Lateran. 


Note 35. PAGE 25. 
Not one coin, nor one letter was ever found by Sir R. C. Hoare 


in any of the Barrows which he opened. 


Nore 36. PAGE 25. 

The Urns of the Romans were totally different from those of 
the Britons, but they appear to have been adapted to sepulchral uses. They 
were decorated with a variety of ornaments, some with the figures of men 
combating beasts, others with gladiators and idols, others adorned with foliage, 
some plain, some striated, but mostly all of beautifully polished earth. Their 
colours were red, light reddish brown, light blue, purple, lake, reddish brown, 
dark brown with animals, letters, and ornaments, yellowish brown relieved with 
a white tint, fine red coraline ware, light yellow and full red with black 


lines. The stamps on them are supposed to be the Potters name. 


The bones and Ashes of the dead besprinkled with the richest 
perfumes were also put into Urns made of brass, marble, silver, or gold 
according to the wealth or rank of those interred, and sometimes a glass vial 
full of tears, and coins were deposited with them in the tomb. The Roman 
Urns discovered in this country have always been found in sepulchres near 
Roman stations and encampments, and if a tumulus of earth has been raised 
over them on a particular occasion remote from their Towns or Camps, it 


has not exceeded a moderate structure. 


To authenticate with a greater degree of certainty the Roman 
burials DOUGLAS having remarked in a letter to the ABBE VAN MySSEN of Ton- 
gres, that in the course of having opened many of the largest Barrows he found 


that they produced few Urns unlike the Roman. The ABBE replied ‘Your 


Y 
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remarks are just on these tumuli, the larger ones, which are detached, con- 
tain few or no Urns. The great quantity of Urns and other vessels are found 
on our Hills little elevated above the plain and without circular mounds of 


earth over them.” 


Mr. Dovucuas had several Roman Urns of unbaked clay in 
his collection, which he concluded were deposited with the dead when some 
religious or mystic ceremony prevailed, as the Romans had a perfect know- 


ledge of the pottery art. 
Nore 37. PAGE 25. 


The River Belus empties itself into the sea that washes the 
coast of Judea. Here the art of making glass was first discovered. The 
sands, which the stream carries down in large quantities, are taken up at its 
mouth and being mixed with nitre, dissolve by the action of fire and soon 
afterwards harden into glass. The Phoenicians appear to have made an early 
progress in manufactures. The glass of Sidon, the purple and fine linen of © 
Tyre were held in high estimation. Through their neighbours, the Syrians, 
the Phoenicians trafficked largely with the eastern countries distributing the products 
of the latter in the west, the whole commerce of which, they may be said for 
many years to have engrossed, being jealous of all interference. And so stu- 
dious were they to conceal from the Romans from whence they obtained 
their tin, that a Phoenician Captain, who found himself followed by a Roman 
vessel, purposely steered into the shallows, and thus destroyed both his own ship 
and the other, his life however was saved and he was rewarded by his coun- 
trymen for his patriotic resolution. 

Note 38. PaGeE 25. 
Amber Beads have frequently been discovered in Female Barrows. 


They were worn by Women and Children as ornaments or charms against 
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poison and witchcraft. Amber derives its name from Ambra, and Electricity 


is so called from the Greek word for Amber. 


Nore 39. Pace 25. 


British sepulchral Urns are of great antiquity. The remains of 
the dead, when burned, were collected and placed in Urns, and in one instance 
Mr. CUNNINGTON discovered a large sepulchral Urn in which there was | 
another smaller one. The ashes were sometimes enveloped in linen cloth or 
skins of animals ‘before they were deposited in Urns. Their texture is a 
coarse unbaked kind of clay with a mixture of small white patches apparently 
pounded silex. They are scratched over with instruments of bone, the chevron 
or zig zag having been. the favourite ornament of the Britons. Their colour 
is red, brown, dark brown, or brownish red, and some bear the. black marks 
of the funeral pile. Those of the upright form are the most antient. SIR 
R. C. Hoare had only one in his Museum, but W. MILES Esq. discovered 
six in the Deverel Barrow. The shapes decorations and materials of the 
Urns found in that remarkable tumulus indicated advancement from a rude 
to a more civilized state. Many of them mouldered to the touch, for the 


damp had penetrated into the Cists. 


Fig. 1. Was found by Mr. H. DuRDEN in a Barrow on Little- 
ton Down, near Blandford, September the eighth, eighteen hundred and thirty 
eight. It is of the upright form and evidently one of great antiquity. It 
is composed of a black coarse clay with a mixture of white particles in it. 
It is. sixteen inches high, ten anda half inches in diameter at the mouth, 
thirty four inches in circumference round the middle, and three quarters of 
an inch thick. The indentures appear to have been made with the finger 
and thumb. 


Fig. 2. Was brought to light by S. WHITE Esa. from a Barrow 


on Charlton Down. It is made of brownish red clay. It is ten and a half 
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inches high, eight inches in diameter at the mouth, thirty two and a half in 
circumference, and a quarter of an inch thick. There are thirteen irregular 


lines round the outside, and three handles at equal distance from each other. 


Fig. 3. Was discovered by Mr. H. DURDEN in a Barrow on 
Littleton Down, October the fourth, eighteen hundred and thirty eight. 
It is formed of a reddish brown clay, it is eleven inches high, seven inches 
in diameter at the mouth, thirty two inches in circumference round the middle, 
and a quarter of an inch thick. It has fifteen lines irregularly drawn round its 
outside commencing an inch below its mouth. In the middle of the lines at equal 


distances are four small handles with holes perforated through them. 


Fig. 4. Was found in the Parish of Piddle Hinton in flints, it was full 
of ashes. It is nine inches high, seven inches in diameter at the mouth, 


twenty four inches in circumference by the handles, sixteen inches at the base. 


Fig. 5. Is a small Urn four inches high, diameter four and a 
quarter inches, thirteen inches in circumference near the handles, ten inches 


at its base, it was full of dirt. 


Fig. 6. Was discovered by Mr. C. Hau of Ansty together 
with Figure five in Rough Barrow on Chiselbourne Common encircling a 
beautiful Urn of large dimensions, which was unfortunately destroyed by the 
labourers, who were engaged in opening the Barrow. It is six inches high, 
sixteen inches in circumference round the middle, and thirteen inches at its . 


base. It was full of small bird’s bones. 


HERODOTUS mentions that before the time of CAMBYSES the 
canine species were esteemed holy, and that the females were buried in consecrated 
chests. The Shrew Mice and Hawks were always removed to Butos and the 
Ibis to Hermopolis.s W. J. Bankes Esq., during his travels in Aigypt saw 


many small earthen Urns or Jars with the bones of single birds in them; and 
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Sir R. WILSON describes an immense deposit of birds near Memphis. The 
latter thus alludes to the bird pits. ‘‘In them millions of earthen pots lie in the 
recesses, in which the sacred birds of Aigypt, especially the Ibis, are placed, 
and occasionally the bones of animals are found. These pots are ‘closed by 
a cement which no air can penetrate. In almost all the string which bound them 


remains perfect and their feathers are preserved with their very shades of colour.” 


Some Urns are called drinking cups by Sir R. C. Hoare. 
They are more decorated than the sepulchral. They were placed near the: 
corpse and supposed to contain a Viaticum for the dead, a custom which 
still prevails in distant countries. Sir R. C. HOARE writes, on reaching the floor — 
of the Barrow we discovered a Skeleton, close to the head was a kind of basin 
neatly ornamented but fractured, on removing the head we were surprised 
to find it resting on a drinking cup that had been placed at the feet of ano- 
ther Skeleton, which also lay north and south, with this re cup was 


found a Spear-head of flint and a singular stone. 


Other Urns he has named incense cups such as Figure seven 
and eight copied from his tumuli Wiltunenses. They are richly ornamented. 
He ,concludes they were appropriated to the use he ascribes to them, because in 


most of them he found holes for suspension. 


If any doubt should arise of Urns not having passed the fire their 


decomposition in water will prove the fact. 


Note 40. Pace 25. 

Cists vary in their depth and shape, they may be generally defined 
circular wells or graves cut in the chalk, two, four, or six feet below the level 
of the floor of a Barrow. They are from two to eight feet deep, and are three or 
four feet in diameter. Cists contain Urns, Skeletons, ashes or bones of the dead. 


Skeletons and burnt bones are sometimes found in rude boxes, or in the 


Z 
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trunks of elm trees, or in shallow cases of wood in a boat like form, or on 
planks of elm deposited within Cists. In one Barrow, Sir R. C. Hoare 
discovered the Skeleton of a child with an Urn, and in a Cist beneath it the 
Skeleton of an adult with a drinking cup at his feet. In another at the depth 
of six feet he came to the floor, which was covered with ashes, and on digging 
further he found a Cist eighteen inches deep and within it an interment of 
burnt bones and six beads, which appeared as though they had been burnt. In 
one of the finest of the Lake group he found a large sepulchral Urn near the 
surface placed with its mouth downwards over a pile of burnt bones, amongst 
which was a fine ivory bodkin. At the farther depth of five feet were the 
remains of two Skeletons, and at the total depth of thirteen feet nine inches 


the Skeleton of a child was deposited in a Cist with a drinking cup. 


The heads of the Skeletons generally incline towards the north, 
and on one occasion in the same barrow Sir R. C. Hoare found three 
Skeletons laid from north to south, one over the other, the first two feet below 
the surface of the Barrow, the second level with the natural soil, and the third 
six feet below it. Necklaces and Bracelets are found round the necks of the 


female Skeletons, and Arrow-heads, Daggers and Knives, near the male Skeletons. 


Fig. 1. Represents a Skeleton as it was found in a Cist at the 
depth of three feet from the level of the natural soil. It was six feet long 
and was lying on a bed of earth nine inches in thickness. The head and feet 
rested on the chalk. The bones were very perfect. The head was turned 
towards the right shoulder. The Skull appeared very large, the teeth were even 
sound and white as of a young person. The right arm was bent and laid 
across the breast. The ribs were broken and flattened by the pressure of the 


earth. The Cist was widened on the left side from the head to the knee. 


CouLDEN in his History of the five Nations of Canada, says, 


they make a large round hole in which the body can be placed upright or 
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upon its haunches. After the corpse is deposited therein the orifice is covered 
with timber to support the earth which closes it, and thereby the body is 
kept free from being pressed. ‘They then raise the earth in a round hill 
over it. They always dress the corpse in all its finery and put wampum and 


other things in the grave. 


Note 41. Pace 25. 

Some Geologists state that there was a time when the materials 
of the globe were in a fluid state and that the cause of this fluidity was 
heat, a power whose effect in melting the most solid materials of the earth, 


we witness in the fusion of the hardest metals and of the flinty materials of glass. 


Norte 42. Pace 25. 

The original fluidity of the primary rocks, and the elevation 
and depression of certain parts by the commotion of internal matter kept liquid 
by heat is called the Plutonian system. PLuTo the God of subterranean 
fire became enamoured of PROSERPINE and carried her away upon his 
chariot drawn by four horses. To make his retreat more unknown he 
opened a passage through the earth by striking it with a trident. The Gauls 
fancied themselves descended from PuLuTo and for this reason they computed 
the time by nights and not by days. 

Nore 43. Pace 27. 

In the opinion of Dr. Firron. The evidences in proof of 
great and frequent movements of the land itself both by protrusion and sub- 
sidence, and of the connections of these movements with the operations of 
Volcano’s is so strong, and every day so much extended by inquiry, as 
almost to demonstrate that these have been the causes by which those great 
revolutions have been effected, and that although the action of the inward 


forces which protrude the land has varied greatly in different countries they 
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are now at work in preparing the way for the future alteration in the 


exterior of the globe. 


Note 44. PaGE 27. 
Jos 41. v. 1. The Leviathan supposed to be the Crocodile 
has in proportion to its size the largest mouth of all monsters. Its length 


is usually twenty feet, its circumference about five feet, 
NoTE 45. PaGE 27. 


Dr. BuCKLAND mentions in his Bridgewater Treatise that the 
Megatherium is an extinct quadruped of enormous magnitude. Its haunches 
were more than five feet wide. Its body twelve feet long and eight feet 
high. Its feet were a yard in length and terminated by most gigantic claws. 
Its tail was clad in armour and much larger than the tail of any other 
beast amongst extinct or living terrestial Mammalia. Thus heavily constructed 
it could neither run nor leap, nor climb, nor burrow under ground, its occu- 
pation of digging roots for food was almost stationary. The regions of 


America were once its residence. 


Nore 46. Pace 29. 

Dr. INGLIS was then called upon to exhibit before the Section 
the head of Eugene Aram and deliver some remarks upon it. The Doctor 
said it would be necessary for him in the first place to prove the identity 
of the skull and his explanation amounted to this. After the execution of 
Eugene Aram at Tyburn his body was conveyed to Knaresborough where 
according to his sentence he was hung in chains. After he had hung 
sometime Dr. HUTCHINSON a Physician of that Town anxious to obtain 
some relic of the man, took a ladder to the gibbet and cut off his head. 
After Dr. HutcHtinson’s death, his widow married a gentleman at present 


a surgeon at York, and in consequence the skull came into his pos- 
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session. Through the influence of THomas S.uinessy the skull was given 
to the Rev. Mr. Dauton, for the purpose of having it examined by 
SpPuRZHEIM. There were indications upon the skull of the iron hooks 
by which the culprit was gibbetted. It may be proper to remark that 
SPURZHEIM mistook the head for that of a female. The Doctor then en- 
tered into a review of the circumstances under which the criminal was 
condemned. He said if he had been found guilty at all by a jury of the 
present day, it would, under no circumstances have been of murder, but of 
manslaughter. DR. GRANVILLE thought the identity not satisfactorily proved. 
Very probably Dr. HurtcHInson had a collection of skulls, and it did not 
appear that the widow could be certain as to the identity of this particular 
one, unless some particular mark had been put upon it. Dr. FIFE and 
Dr. KNoTT agreed with Dr. GRANVILLE as to the identity. It was per- 
fectly impossible that it could be identified. There was no evidence that 
the same skull sent to Dr. SpurzHEIm had been returned. Dr. HIND- 
MARSH said he would almost trust his honor that this could not be the 
skull of Eugene Aram. It appeared to be the skull of a male person not 
above thirty years of age, Eugene was fifty four when he suffered. Mr. SIMPSON 
considered it was the skull of a person very likely to be a criminal character, 
and he declared his opinion that he would be a dangerous man, after a few 
words from the chairman, the thanks of the Section were given to DR. INGLIS. 
The above conversation is abridged from a report, in the Literary Gazette 
of the proceedings in the medical Section of the British Association at 
Newcastle, September, eighteen hundred and thirty eight. 
Note 47, Pace 29. 

Buackwoop facetiously observes that the celebrated VAN 
BuTcHEL was worthy of our respect not so much for his beard and spotted 


horse, as for his determination and success in defrauding the black fraternity 
Aa 
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of their unreasonable expectation. He was at no sumptuous cost for his 
wife. It has been said that an annuity had been bequeathed to him as long as 
-she should be above ground. Be that as it may; he did preserve her above 
ground, and above ground she may be now perhaps. For he was the inventor of 
a new pickle, and in the experiment the great JOHN HUNTER was coadjutor. It 
is quite pleasant to think that one human being in the great city could escape the . 
hands of the black harpies. The old woman in Horace was to be carried 
out oiled to see if it was possible for her to slip through the hands of 
her heir and the undertakers, but the pickle of VAN BuTcHEL was a happier 


thing, for through it, she was never carried out at all, but preserved at home. 


Nore 48. Pace 33. 
In the Annual Register for seventeen hundred and fifty nine, the 


following account is given of Eugene Aram. 


Eugene Aram’s parents were of the middle gentry of Yorkshire. 
He was removed when young to Skelton near Newby, and thence to 
Bondgate near Rippon. It was here he received the first rudiments of 
literature. After the age of sixteen he was sent to London where he soon 
quitted the drudgery of the counting house for the study of Poetry, History 
and Antiquity. After a stay of a year or two in London he returned to his 
native place, whence he engaged in a school at Netherdale, where he married. 
Having perceived his deficiency in the learned languages he next applied 
himself to the Greek and Latin languages, and to every one of the 
Clasics, Historians, and Poets. In the year seventeen hundred and thirty 
four he went to Knaresborough the scene of his misfortunes; there he 
attained some knowledge of Hebrew, and went through the Pentateuch. 
In seventeen hundred and forty four he returned to London and served as 
Usher in Latin and Writing in a School in Piccadilly, and learned the French 


- language. He succeeded to several Usherships in different places in the south 
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of England, and in the intervals became acquainted with Botany and Heraldry ; 
he also ventured upon Chaldee and Arabic. Not satisfied with this unwearied 
application he began the Celtic language, and resolved to make a compara- 


tive Lexicon, having collected for that purpose above one thousand notes. 


In June seventeen hundred and fifty eight he was arrested at 
Lynn, in Norfolk, where he was Usher in a school, for the murder of Daniel 
Clark, on Friday the eighth of February, seventeen hundred and forty four 
or five. On the third of August seventeen hundred and fifty nine he was 
tried and condemned on the testimony of HOUSEMAN an accomplice. On the 
morning after his trial he confessed the justice of his sentence, and as he 
had promised to make a more ample confession on the day he was executed 
it was generally believed every thing previous to the murder would have been 
disclosed, but when he was called from his bed to have his irons taken off 
he would not rise alleging he was very weak. On examination his arm 
appeared bloody, proper assistance being called it was found he had attempted 
to take away his own life by cutting his arm in two places with a razor, 
which he had concealed in the condemned hole some time before. By pro- 
per application he was brought to himself and though weak was conducted 
to Tyburn, where, being asked if he had any thing to say, he said No. 
Immediately after, he was executed and his body conveyed to Knaresborovgh 
Forest, and hung in chains pursuant to his sentence. 

Nore 49, Pace 35. 

Antiquaries disregarding the approach of darkness have not unfre- 
quently bivouacked on the bleak and elevated Downs of Dorset in the prosecution 
of their researches, and W. A. Mixes Esq. has given the following interesting 
and vivid descriptoin of his proceedings on a November night. 

Men were employed in dragging furze from an adjoining spot 


and it was a fine subject for the talent of an artist to have described the 
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Urn smoking at the flame, while a red and flickering gleam played upon 
the countenances of the labourers, who speaking in low and subdued tones, and 
having their eyes, fixed upon the flames and dead Men’s bones were afraid to look 
into the surrounding darkness. The swell of the passing breeze as it fanned 
the fire raised them from their reverie, or roused their attention from some 
direful story of goblin damned, which was gravely related and as faithfully 
believed. The effect produced by the narrative of the village thatcher added 
most strongly to the horror of their situation as he gravely declared that his 
father and his elder brother had been most cruelly dragged about and beaten 
by some invisible hand on the very Down on which we stood. There was 
no danger of a Deserter from my party as fear kept them together, and our 
group was augmented by the curiosity of the passing peasants, who deviating 
from their homeward course wondered why a fire blazed upon the unfrequented 
Down, a spot on which it is more than probable no fire had ever gleamed since 
the last deposit was pompously and religiously placed in the Barrow just 
explored, save at the May-eve rites. But now how changed the scene. 
The Urn when last it was seen by man, so hallowed, so venerated, the 
form, the features of the chief whose ashes it contained, fresh to the minds 
and perhaps dear to the memories of those who assisted at the sepulchral 
ceremonies, now after a lapse of many hundred years, calmly reeked before 


a burning faggot to the rude gaze of an astonished peasant. 


NoTE 50. PAGE 37. 

Near Piddletown, Dorset, are one hundred and twelve pits, 
which have been termed by KING inverted holes, and by STUKELY inverted 
Barrows. Their diameter, depth, and distance from each other are different. 
On the east there are some very large and deep ones, but they lessen 


toward the west. They are all of a conical form, broad at the top but 
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grow narrower at the bottom. There are no heaps of earth near them, only 
some tumuli whose size and number are inconsiderable. They contain neither 
bones nor ashes, nor has any ore, stone, clay, coal, nor any material been 


discovered in them that could have been an inducement for digging them. 


Doubtless some pits were originally inlets for water, and others 
were caverns or mines, but there is one strange circumstance which distin- 
guishes these conical pits from all others and shows that they were artificially 
formed and carefully designed by the antient Britons in times of hostile 
invasion for hiding places or for habitations, for to this very hour although 
they are in spots where neighbouring cavities much more shallow will form 
little pools of water after rain, and others become standing pits of water of 
no small depth, yet these will hold no water at all and are dry, being so 
contrived as just to reach down either to the sand or gravel were the 
water will always run off. In Derbyshire although a part of an adjoining 


wood is swampy, yet in similar pits after rain no water is found. 


The Irish call them sculking holes with great propriety, for thirty 
or forty men might stand in them on account of the sloping sides and wide 
extended mouth, whilst it would be impossible for enemies traversing the 
plain to discover the place of their concealment till near their edge. Their 
ascent is neither dangerous nor slippery after rain. The air is clear at the 
bottoms of these pits, which are sheltered from the wind, Provisions might 
be placed in them under the feet of those concealed and not be liable to 
any more danger than in any other part of the country. The antient Britons 
were not the only people, who made use of such inverted conical pits or 
caverns. If the Scythians were averse to be seen, their places of retreat 


could not be discovered. 


Bb 
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The Germans had a number of subterranean caves dug by their | 
own labour and carefully covered over with dung, in winter their retreat 
from cold and the repository of their corn. In those recesses they not only 
found a shelter from the rigour of the season, but in time of foreign in- 
vasion their effects were safely concealed. The enemy laid waste the open 
country, but the hidden treasure escaped the general ravage, safe in its 


obscurity, or because the search would be attended with too much trouble. 


The Esquimaux, who dwell near Davis’s Strait, in California, 
and Nova Zembla pass the whole winter in subterranean caverns without 


ever venturing into the open air. 


Some of the American tribes are so extremely rude, and ad- 
vanced so little beyond the primitive simplicity of Nature, that they have 
no houses at all. During the day they take shelter from the scorching rays 
of the sun under thick trees, at night they form a shed with their branches 
and leaves. In the rainy season they retire into coves formed by the 


hand of nature, or hollowed out by their own industry. 


Nore 51. Pace 37. 

Plate eleven is intended to give the Reader an idea of an 
open section of the Barrow in the Frontispiece, the valley of the Stour 
meandering through the verdant meadows between Crawford Bridge and Shap- 


wicke, Spetisbury Camp, Hod Hill, and the hills of Dorsetshire in the distance. 
The Barrow is ten feet high, eighty eight feet in diameter 


from east to west, ninety nine feet in diameter from north to south, and 
two hundred and ninety feet in circumference at the base. It is very re- 
markable on account of the extreme lowness and humidity of its position; for 
it is only five hundred and twenty eight feet from the river Stour, which 


frequently inundates its base together with the greater part of the flat com- 
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mon in which it is situated. Notwithstanding this unusual circumstance, a 
vast extent of country terminated only by hills and the horizon, is visible 
from its summit, and when viewed in connection with Spetisbury and Bad- 
bury camps it forms the point in the angle of an obtuse triangle, and 
appears to have been well calculated for a communicating link between those 


truly British earthen works. } : 


‘In the month of April the examination of the Barrow was 
continued for Eight Days with an indomitable spirit of perseverance. Perceiv- 
ing many pieces of charcoal and small. fragments of moist unbaked clay whenever 
the labourers approached towards the east, the Author was induced to order the 
section already ten feet and a half in length and eight feet wide from east to 
west to be enlarged, so that the floor of the centre of the Barrow might be 
reached without making an irruption into the Cist or rudely disturbing whatever 
it might perchance contain. While the labourers were carrying this operation 
into effect they uncovered the apex of the Barrow and found seven large 
flints arranged in a circular form immediately under the turf. Having 
observed the singular appearance of the variegated soil in that part of the 
Barrow which had been opened, and the increasing indications of a second 
Deverel Barrow towards the east, the Author traced out a fresh section from 
east to west, and the labourers commenced opening it from the base of the 
Barrow. Five days were consumed in excavating the section as it appears 
in the plate, and when the floor of the centre part of the Barrow was 
nearly attained on the morning of the sixth day it measured forty six feet 
and a half in length, eight feet in width, and ten feet in depth. The soil 
had hitherto chiefly consisted of heavy plastic clay containing a considerable 
quantity of vegetable remains slightly impregnated with pyrites, and it is a 
curious fact, that until flints in a convex form coated over with red 


clay presented themselves, scarcely a single stone or flint had been met with. 


_ 
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As the removal of the flints advanced, a breathless anxiety prevailed, which 
was only occasionally interrupted by the ejaculations of the labourers, when they 
supposed that they had fortunately found some relic of antiquity incased in 
dark clay, or were on the point of bringing to light treasures, that had 
been concealed in the earth before the christian era. The regularity of the 
strata of clay, flints, and burnt matter, kept up a feverish state of excite- 
ment, and the labourers redoubling their exertions and caution, iterum iterum- 
que clamabant, for on the floor of the Barrow, beneath the flints, a circular 
space six feet in diameter was covered with blue clay. In the centre of 
this spot,,and directly under the crown of seven flints, there were most deci- 
sive marks of cremation, and in the midst of charcoal, ashes, and burnt vege- 
table matter, one of the labourers discovered with a triumphant shout a ruby 
coloured, barrel shaped, glass bead, that had evidently undergone the action of 
fire. Below these sepulchral signs, loose gravel intermingled with charcoal and 
fine brown mould, continued to the depth of two feet, when another layer of 
blue clay covered a stratum of green sand. By no means disheartened, one 
of the labourers excavated, until he came to a level with the bed of the river 
Stour, four feet below the floor, and fourteen feet below the crown of the 
Barrow. ‘The water springing up he retreated by a ladder from the Well or 


Cist, and the fiat was issued. ‘‘No more be done.” 


To those who feel no interest in these matters, and are inclined 
to exclaim with a smile, Heu lime labor! Parturiunt Tumuli nascitur ridicula 
spherula perforata! what Barrow allurements can be adduced to turn the current 
of their thoughts to subterranean investigations, but when the peculiar situation 
of the Barrow, the various conjectures, which have been hazarded respecting 
its contents, its nearness to the river Stour, the Via Romana or Ikenild Street, 
the camps of Badbury and Spetisbury are taken into consideration, the Author 


cannot but congratulate his Antiquarian friends that he was not baffled in his 
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laborious undertaking; for he has every reason to conclude from the discovery 
of many small pieces of moist unbaked pottery and charcoal, and from the 
annular patches of Urn shaped dark clay, which were visible in different parts 
of the Barrow, and from the plain and decisive marks of cremation on the floor 


in its centre, that it was raised at a very early period for sepulchral purposes. 


After the Author had deposited with due ceremony and care a 
memorial of his excavations on the floor of the Barrow, and had seen it 
restored to its original shape, he examined that part of the Via Romana 
or Ikenild Street, which passes near its base. Although the dorsum of the 
Roman road is not very high in Shapwicke Common, yet it may be easily 
discerned by the most heedless observer. It is forty feet wide and is con- 
structed of gravel and small flints; but on the opposite side of the river 
Stour it is composed of large flints firmly cemented together with mortar. 
Some of the flints measure fifty one inches in circumference and seventeen 
inches in diameter. And very recently while the labourers of Mr. M. SMALL 
were occupied in lowering a hill midway between Badbury Camp and Shap- 
wicke, they discovered in a Cist cut in the chalk a Skeleton doubled up, 
and near it an exceedingly curious bone instrument, which has at one end 
a small circular hole drilled through it, and at the other extremity eight 
short teeth like those of a comb, It is four inches long and one inch wide 


and is part of the rib of a Deer. 


On an eminence to the left of the Barrow is Spetisbury 
Camp. It is an antient British fortification and is situated in the southern 
part of the Village of Spetisbury, almost facing Crawford Bridge. Its oval 
form is seen to the best advantage from the road that leads from Shapwick 


to Crawford. Its area is one hundred and forty eight paces east to west and one 
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hundred and twenty paces from north to south. It lies open to the river from 


east to north, and has an entrance on the north-east side. 


Having noticed the leading objects represented in the Frontispiece 
and closing. scene the Author cannot refrain from briefly describing the earthen 
works on Hod Hill, which stands alone majestically grand in the Parishes of Stour- 
paine, and Hanford, near Blandford. This remarkable Hill is often enveloped 
in clouds and the misty indistinctness of the horizon, and often it is seen 
overlooking the surrounding country far and. wide and towering high above 
the hills, the plain, and the valley beneath it. On its summit is a fine and 
extensive British Camp containing within it the vestige of a small Roman 
work. The more antient one of the Britons consists of a double agger and 
fosse, the outer rampart being in the form of a semicircle. On the north 
and south where it is almost inaccessible, the agger is high and the fosse is 
deep. On the east and west, where the Hill is not so steep, they are low 


and shallow in proportion. . 


On the inside at the base of the inner agger, there are several 
swallow pits adjoining each other. The Camp has five entrances; two on 
the east, one on the west, one on the north, and one on the south. In 
the area, which extends over several acres, there are many circular depressions 
in the soil surrounded by shallow trenches. They are twelve or fifteen feet 
in diameter, and were undoubtedly the places where the antient Britons 
pitched their tents or settled their rude habitations. Although they are 
scattered about the area of the British Camp; yet they are more numerous 
. between the front of the Roman Camp and the outer agger of the British 
works than on any other part of the Hill. Inside of one of these shallow 
pitt Mr. H. DuRDEN having excavated four feet below the surface of the 
turf discovered two circular perforated stones with flat sides carefully deposited 


under an immense number of flints. The one is rather larger than the other. 
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LARCE STONE, 


Diameter. Inches ee oe 153 
Depth ee ie oe Ot 
Circumference, four feet “p 13 
Diameter of the hole at the top 4} 
At the bottom ie ¢0'y, 33 
SMALL STONE. 
Diameter. Inches ne ze 12} 
Depth “ir es a 34 
Circumference, three feet and a half 0 
Diameter of the hole at the top A} 
At the bottom ae Hi 33 


The material of which these stones consist is a fine sand stone, 
and far too friable in its nature for grinding corn. From the circumstance of 
the holes in each of them being of the same dimensions, it is not unlikely 
that they were used together ; but to what particular purpose they were 
adapted neither Antiquarius nor Discipulus is able to decide. The Author 
will therefore leave it to those, who are skilful in starting and following up an 
ingenious hypothesis to unravel the mystery in which these singular stones 


are involved. 


The earthen works in the eastern angle of the British Camp 
were undoubtedly occupied by the Romans; for they are totally different 
from the huge and extensive ramparts of the Britons that surround them. 
It is evident that after the former had possessed themselves of the original 
encampment, that they took advantage of the works, which had been previ- 
ously thrown up by the Britons and traced out their camp in the figure 
of a parallelogram, thereby saving themselves the labour of rearing fresh 


ramparts on two sides of their own entrenchments; for the termination of 
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the Roman lines are blended with the antient British agger, the curve of 
which appears to have been somewhat straitened. The ramparts on either 
side of the two entrances are four feet deep, and minutely correspond with each 
other. Before each of these entrances is a deep cavity not unlike an oblong 
Pond Barrow. Within the area of the Roman Camp while some labourers 
were delving for stones, they found two or three fragments of querns formed 
from compact green sand stone, twelve or thirteen spear-heads of all sorts 
shapes and sizes, a fibula with a tongue to it, a very curious brass ornament with 
five links attached to it, two pair of tweezers, iron and brass rings from 
one inch to four inches and a half in diameter, nails, iron and brass buckles 
and a medal of one of the Cesars. These Roman relics of antiquity are 
in the cabinet of Mr. H. DuRDEN, and no other earthen works in Dor- 
setshire so clearly exemplify the difference between a British and a Roman 
Camp, and afford an occular proof of the latter being contained in the former, 


as those on Hod Hill. 


Norte 52. Pace 37. 

The Celtic Warriors Grave was first published by Sir R. C. 
Hoare in his British Antiquities of Dorsetshire, and by the kind permission 
of its Author is now reprinted. The opening of the Barrow, says the 
former, was attended with so many awful circumstances and gave birth to so 
beautiful and truly descriptive a poem by my friend the Rev. W. LISLE 
BowLeEs, who attended our operations, that it will be remembered with 
horror and pleasure by those who were present. Our only place of refuge 
was the Tumulus, which had been excavated to a considerable depth. The 
lightning flashed upon our spades and iron instruments, and the large flints 
poured down upon us from the summit of the Barrow so abundantly and 
so forcibly that we were obliged to quit our hiding place and abide the pelting 


of the pitiless storm upon the bleak and unsheltered Down. 
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The Rev. W. Liste BowLes adds in his Hermes Britannicus. 
Just as we discovered the interment of the mighty chief undisturbed possibly 
for three thousand years, a storm of thunder burst over our heads. His 
Arrow-heads were of flint and with the flint Arrow was found a_ finely 
worked large knife of brass, which proves more decidedly than any argument 


the early connection of the natives with more civilized navigators. 


Che Celtic Warriors Grabe. 


‘Let me, let me sleep again ;” 


Thus, methought in feeble strain, 
Plain’d from its disturbed bed, 
The spirit of the mighty dead. 
‘‘Qe’r my moulder’d ashes cold 
Many a Century slow hath roll’d, 
Many a race hath disappear’d 
Since my giant form I rear’d; 
Since my flinted arrow flew, 

Since my battle horn I blew, 
Since my brazen dagger’s pride 
Glitterd on my warlike side, 
Which, transported o’er the wave, 
Kings of distant ocean gave. 
Ne’er hath glar’d the eye of day, 
My death bed secrets to betray, 
Since with mutter’d Celtic rhyme, 
The white hair’d Druid bard sublime, 


pd 
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Mid. the stillness of the night, 

Wak’d the sad ‘and solemn tite, 

The rite of Death, when, where I sleep, 
Rose the monumental: heap. | 
Passing near the hallow’d ground, 

The Roman gaz’d upon the mound, 

And murmur’d with a secret sigh, 
‘There in the Dust-the mighty lie!’ 


Ev’n while his heart with conquest glow’d’ 


» While the high. rais'd flinty. road, 
‘Echoed to the’ prancing hoof, 


And golden eagles flamn’d aloof, 
And flashing to the orient light, 


. His banner'd legions glitter’d bright ; 


The Victor of the, world confess’d 
A dark awe shivering at his breast. 
Shall the sons of distant days 


Unpunish’d, on my relics gaze? 


_ Hark! Hesus rushes from. on high, 


Loud war-sounds hurtle in the sky, 


Mid darkness and descending rain, 


Hark! hollow thunders rock amain ! 

See TARANIS descends to save 

His hero’s violated grave, | 

And shakes beneath the lightning’s glare 
The sulphur from his blazing hair. 
While stern TEUTATES darkly shrouds, 
On tie lone rock his head in clouds. 
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Hence! yet though my grave ye: spoil, 
Dark oblivion mocks your toil : 

Deep the clouds of ages. roll, 

History drops her mould’ring scroll, 
And never shall reveal the name 


Of him, who scorns her transient fame. 


Nore 53. Pace 39. 

The ideas conveyed i in the beautiful lines on the Celtic Warriors 
Grave must have left a deep impression upon the minds of those who have 
ever been engaged in the examination of Barrows, for they are not only 
expressed in language congenial with the feelings of an Antiquary, but also 
' describe in solemn accents of simple plaintiveness the tranquillity that may 


be supposed to encircle: the brow of the Pyramidal grave of a British Chieftain. 


In the Barrow the dead do not grieve, 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets our ear, 
Which . compassion itself could relieve. 
Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love nor fear, — 


Peace, Peace is the watchword the only one here. 


| The real Antiquary will always respect the ‘Skeletons, ree 
and Bones of the dead, which he. may discover in his subterranean excava- 
tions. With hallowed feelings sanctified by the knowledge that the dry bones 
shall live, he will do unto them as he would wish should be done unto 
his own remains when he has passed away ‘and has been forgotten; for in 
opening Barrows it is not the Antiquary’s object to violate the receptacles 
of the Dead, but from the relics which may be found in them, to trace 
the manners and the customs of the early Britons, as the spade is almost 
their only Historian. When the Antiquary meets with Skeletons near the surface _ 


of the earth he will bury them deeper than ‘they were before they were denuded. 
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When he opens a.Cist he will not disturb its contents unnecessarily. The 
Ashes and Bones of the Dead he will collect together with reverential awe, 
and he will never fail to restore those circling mounds of earth over them, 
which pointed out to him as they will point out to future Antiquaries, if 


not destroyed, the Tumuli of the antient Britons. 


SFints Corvonat Opus. 
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